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EPITOME OF THE CONTROVERSY 
CONCERNING THE AUTHENTICITY AND HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF 
MOZART’S “REQUIEM.” 

Ir was generally known that, at Mozart’s decease, his last 
composition, the Requiem, was not finished, and that three 
pieces, the “Sanctus,” “ Benedictus,” and “ Agnus Dei” were 
the work of Siissmayer, who, by adding them, completed the 
score. The fact, however, of the incomplete state of the 
Requiem was some thirty years later, so to say, forgotten, 
although it had never been previously disputed or doubted, 
since the many different editions of the Requiem had been 
published under the name of Mozart alone, and similarly 
mentioned in conversation, newspapers, and advertisements. 
But the long forgotten circumstance was again mooted in 
1825, in the Cécilia,a new musical journal, founded and 
edited by Gottfried Weber, a celebrated critic, and author of 
a theory of musical composition. Herr Weber printed in his 
paper a letter addressed, on the 8th December, 1800, to 
Herren Breitkopf and Hirtel, music publishers in Leipsic, 
and made public by them in the course of the same year. 
The letter was as follows : 

“ Mozart’s composition is so unique, and, I am bold enough to 
assert, so far beyond the reach of the majority of living musicians, 
that any imitator, especially if part of the work were not his 
own, would even meet with a worse fate than the raven that 
tricked itself out in peacock’s feathers, The circumstance which 
has given rise to our present correspondence, namely, the com- 
pletion of the uiem being entrusted to me, was brought 
about in the following manner. Mozart’s widow perceived very 
clearly that her husband’s posthumous works would be greatly 
sought after: Death, however, had overtaken him while engaged 
upon the Requiem. In consequence of this several composers 
were asked to complete it, but some were unable to undertake 
the tusk from press of business, and others unwilling to com- 
promise their own talent by placing it in juxtaposition with that 
of Mozart. At last, the work was intrusted to me; it was known 
that, during the lifetime of Mozart, I had often played and sung 
the pieces he had already composed ; that he had me am 
spoken with me concerning the development of the work; and 
that he had communicated to me the plan, as well as the principle 
features of his instrumentation. All I dare hope is: that I have 
been fortunate enough so, at least, to have executed the trust 
reposed in me, that connoisseurs may here and there discover 
some few traces of his never to be forgotten precepts. Mozart 
himself completed the four vocal parts and bass, together with 
the figuring, of the “Requiem” and ‘ Kyrie’-—‘ Dies ire’—and 
‘Domine Jesu Christe,’ but merely sketched out, here and there, 
the motive of the instrumentation. In the ‘ Dies ire,’* his last 





* In order to render the allusions clearer to my readers, I must 
observe that, under the title “ Dies ir,” I not only include the piece 
beginning with these words, but also the “Tuba mirum,” “Rex 
tremende: majestatis,” “ Recordare,” “Confutatis,” and “ Lacrymosa.” 
The fugue, “Quam olim,” and the “Hostias,” form a part of the 
“Dome,” which Siissmayer declares to be Mozart’s, as well as the 
“ Requiem,” with the “Kyrie” and “Dies ir,” as far as the seventh 
bar of the a which Siismayer is said to have completed. 
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| verse was—‘qua resurget ex favilla’ (the second verse of the 


“ Lacrymosa”), and his share of the work the same as in the first 
pieces. From the verse: ‘Judicandus homo reus est, the 
‘Dies ire,’ ‘Sanctus,’ ‘Benedictus’ and ‘ us Dei,’ were 
written entirely by myself, except that I took the liberty, in 
order to give the work more uniformity (he means unity) to 
repeat the fugue of the ‘ Kyrie, at the verse: ‘Cum Sanctis’ 
ete.” 

Since this document served as the foundation of the whole 
controversy of which we are now treating, and Siissmayer’s 
words form the only historical ‘testimony, based upon an 
intimate acquaintance with the facts, as far as the musical 
part of the question is concerned, namely, that which 
involves the authenticity of the Requiem, and the manner in 
which it was completed,—we are bound to state at length our 
opinion of the contents of his letter. Siissmayer, who, in 
1791, was hardly five and-twenty years of age, is universally 
acknowledged to have been Mozart’s favourite pupil ; and, 
for many years previous to the epoch just mentioned, his 
most intimate friend, initiated into all his musical ideas; his 
copyist ; his assistant; even his collaborateur, and almost a 
member of his family. He accompanied Mozart on his 
last journey, and it was he who wrote the recitative to Titus, 
because Mozart had not the time himself. To him, also, are 
universally ascribed two pieces of the same opera—an air, 
though I do not know which, and the pleasing duwettino in C 
major, between Sextus and Annius. More than this, if we 
can place any confidence in the assertion of Herr Seyfried,* 
another, but much younger, pupil of Mozart, the master 
wrote in fact nothing of the score of La Clemenza di Tito 
but the overture, the trios, and the two finales, all the rest 
having been instrumented, under his supervision, by Siiss- 
mayer, who composed, alone, the airs of Servilia, Publius, 
and Annius. Herr Seyfried obtained these particulars from 
Dussek, the friend in whose house Mozart resided at Prague. 
I think this is sufficient proof that Siissmayer was a musician 
of great talent; most undoubtedly well skilled in the tech- 
nical part of his art, possessing no common intelligence, and, 
above all things, completely initiated in the secret of 
Mozart’s style, since he must have possessed all these quali- 
ties to induce a man like Mozart to employ him in the com- 
position of one of his operas. In addition to this, we learn 
from Gerber’s Lexicon, that, after having been appointed 
Capellmeister at the National-Theater in Vienna, Siissmayer 
composed sixteen works for that establishment, one of which, 
Der Spiegel von Arkadien, was successful throughout Ger- 
many, and took its place by the side of the national music. 
Another work, J due Gobbi (the Two Hunchbacks), which he 
composed in 1796, with Paer, created a furore in London. 
Had his earthly career been longer, he would, perhaps, have 
become one of the first dramatic composers of his country, 





* The same who published Beethoven’s Studies, 
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but he died at the age of seven-and-thirty, that is to say, 
almost as young as his master. ; 

Such a man was the completer of the Requiem, and no 
ignorant copyist, as several of Herr Weber's opponents have 
endeavoured to show, although, by so doing, they merely 
prove that the epithet of ignorant may more justly be 
applied to themselves. We feel very much inclined to 
believe the sincerity of one whom Mozart, in some measure, 
adopted, but still, after a little reflection, to any one possess- 
ing a certain amount of critical power, the question will 
arise, whether all the assertions contained in Siissmayer’s 
letter are to be credited? Some of them certainly appear 
indisputable, and are really so. Let us begin with these. 
Siissmayer went through, with Mozart, several times, the 
pieces which were completed— namely: the “Requiem,” 
with the “Kyrie,” the “Dies ire,” and the “Domine,” that is, 
more than four-fifths of the work as it at present stands, not 
even reckoning the final pieces, which are nothing but a 
repetition of No. 1, from the verse, “Te decet hymnus.” 
Mozart had explained to Siissmayer the plan and principal 
features of the instrumentation ; the four vocal parts were 
already composed ; a figured bass determined the whole pro- 
gress of the melody, and the commencement of the various 
orchestral figures was noted in the original manuscript. 
From this it follows that, in order to complete the manu- 
script as Mozart himself would have completed it, Siissmayer 
had only to draw a little upon his memory, and it is easy to 
perceive that he did not neglect to do so, if we only examine 
the instrumentation of the pieces in question. It is evident 
that no one else was capable of finishing a work, so much 
beyond the majority of the musicians of the day, although to 
Siissmayer it was an easy and almost mechanical task. And 
yet the completion of the Requiem has been ascribed to 
others rather than to him! and he, the recipient of the 
great composer’s thoughts ; he, who knew by heart all that 
was omitted on paper, could wait, with incomprehensible 
phlegma and indifference, until, when others had rejected it, 
the proposition was finally made to him, instead of himself 
offering to undertake so honourable a task, and one which he 
alone was capable of accomplishing! What are we to think 
when we see him looking on and not troubling himself in the 
least about the masterpiece in question being delivered over 
to the unguided efforts of some other person whose concep- 
tion of the work would not probably coincide, even after the 
lapse of ages, with the original one ? What reply can be made 
when I add that, in this case, Siissmayer had a most 
sacred duty to perform? The chef-d’euvre was confided to 
him with the greatest confidence in his probity, and he was 
answerable for it in the sight of Heaven and all Christian 
Europe. If this were not so, would Mozart have conferred 
with him so long concerning the Regwiem? Why did he so 
carefully explain the plan and principal features of the in. 
strumentation!—why speak with him on the subject only 
one hour before his death?—-why did he this, if he had not 
felt that he was near his end, and in that dreadfil moment 
was aware he had not finished h's work, and that, therefore, 
Siissmayer would have to undertake the task? Is it to be 
believed, also, that the widow would apply to others when 
she could and ought to apply to Siissmayer alone, while the 
latter speaks of so remarkable a proceeding as of the most 
ordinary event? His behaviour appears as inexplicable as 
that of the widow. We shall, perhaps, hereafter be enabled 
to explain both one and the other anomaly, 

T now come to a second point for consideration. Siissmayer 


. those raised concerning the completion of the 








asserts that the “ Lagrymosa,” one of the most touching and 
roelodious parts of the werk, was his pyoduetion, from the 
line, “Qua resurget ex favilla,” that ig te say, from the 
seventh bar. It is true that the original manuscript, as we 
are acquainted with it, goes no farther, but there is a much 
more impartial witness than Siissmayer, and, according to 
his testimony, we are justified in believing the “ Lacrymosa” 
to have been completed in Mozart’s life time. This witness 
is Benedict Schack,* the first tenor in Schikaneder’s theatre, 
and for whom the part of Tamino,in Die Zauberflite, was 
composed. As a friend and frequent guest of Mozart at that 
period, he was perfectly acquainted with all the particulars 
relating to the Hequiem, and speaks as follows :— 

“ As soon as a piece of the Requiem was finished, Mozart, 
sitting down at the piano, had it tried by his friends, Even the 
day before his death, he caused the score to be brought him, and, 
although in bed, sang the alto part himself. Schack sang the 
soprano; Hofer, Mozart’s brother-in-law, the tenor; and Gorl 
(for whom the part of Sarastro was written), the bass. They 
were beginning the “ Lacrymosa,” when Mozart burst into tears. 
“~~ let fall the book, Eleven hours afterwards, he had ceased 
to live.” 

Everything in this account bears the impress of truth. 
The singers were all well-known, and are individually named. 
They lett off at the first bars of the “ Lacrymosa,” but it is 
a question whether Mozart’s work left off there also. Schack 
does not say so; and it is the more improbable, as the 
“Domine,” the fugue, “Quam olim,” and the * Hostias,” 
which follow the “ Lacrymosa,” were in the original manu- 
script, as Siissmayer himself confesses. Besides—and this is 
a far more weighty argument—it is only the custom to try 
finished pieces, or such as are so far complete as to contain, 
at least, some complete musical phrases. Would they then 
have commenced the “ Lacrymosa,” if not even the first part 
had been completed, and it had ended with the eighth bar? 
Most certainly not. They left off because the composer was 
overtaken by the pangs of death just as they had commenced 
this mournful composition. 

After four-fifths of the work have been secured in pleno 
for the composer, there remains one question, the most im- 
portant, or more properly speaking the only ‘gees of all 

equiem, which 
is this: Is Siissmayer the real and sole composer of the 
“Sanctus,” “Benedictus,” and “Agnus?” In this respect 
his assertions are as positive as it is possible for them to be. 
He says: “The ‘Sanctus, ‘ Benedictus,’ and ‘Agnus’ were 
entirely composed by me,” and we possess neither a proof of 
the fact nor any contradictory testimony; neither are we 
able to come to logical conclusions or raise material diffi- 
culties against it—in a word, we have nothing to oppose. 
If the judges in matters of art delivered their judgments in 
conformity to the rules which govern sentences in civil law, 
the property claimed by Siissmayer in the above-mentioned 
pieces would unhesitatingly be allowed, since there is no one 





* The intimate relations existing between this celebrated singer and 
Mozart, is proved by a circumstance uniyersally known among the 
music FE of Vienna. Schack used to compose operas, whether 
good or bad I know not, although I remember hearing one, Die beiden 
Anton's, which contaiued a melody, “ Kinst verliebte sich ein Jiing- 
ling,” etc., very popular in Germany, twenty years ago. Mozart used 
often to call on Schack, for the purpose of going out for a walk with 
him, While Schack was dressing, Mozart would frequently sit down 
at his desk, and compose or alter, here and there, to while away the 
time, any piece he might happen to find there. Hence, Schack’s operas 
contain many passages in which, as the expression goes, “ Mozart’s 
whiling away the time” is very evident, 
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who endeavours to dispute his real or asserted right. But 
Criticism is not bound by the rules which guide the Courts 
of Justice. In the eyes of critics the best proofs of the 
authenticity of a chefdceuvre are contained in itself, and, in 
order to bring to light an important theft, they find it, in 
most cases, sufficient to confront the plagiarist with his pla- 
giarism. To the braggadocio who boasts of having jumped 
an extraordinary distance at Rhodes, Criticism says “ Why 
dost thou not jump here as high or as far as you jumped at 
Rhodes?” My readers will not accuse me of injustice to Siiss- 
mayer, but of the various works he produced, and many of 
which were published in his name, not one has survived, not 
even Der Spiegel von Arkadien, which was the most successful. 
We cannot, at most, regard Siissmayer as better than a second- 
rate composer, and his present celebrity is entirely owing to 
Herr Weber, If, however, Siissmayer, when so young a man, 
was competent to compose three pieces of the Requiem, which, 
although, in certain respects, inferior to those preceding 
them, did not contrast unfavourably, either in thought, style, 
or colouring, with a score acknowledged to be the master- 
piece of the greatest musical genius of any age, we are com- 
pelled to admit one of two things: Siissmayer either began 
by being Mozart, and ended by becoming Siissmayer, or the 
spirit of the master descended from Heaven upon the 
scholar, to inspire him with the conclusion of the Requiem. 
If this latter was the case, it must be owned that the 
master’s spirit paid him only one visit. Ifa miracle really 
occurred, I prefer the latter. 

Thus we are perfectly satisfied, even on the last point. 
We are certain, as fur, at least, as moral certainty can exist 
in any matter, that Siissmayer did not entirely write the 
“Sanctus,” “ Benedictus,” and “Agnus Dei.” Whether he 
found manuscript notes of the principal ideas of the pieces 
in question, or heard them played on the piano accompanied 
by oral directions from Mozart, is no longer quite clear, but 
one thing is positive: that he was guided in his work by 
certain hints. I will go even further, and assert that, on 
trying the pieces which Siissmayer claims as his own, it is an 
easy task to recoguise the passages. where the hints were 
sufficiently numerous, as well as those where they were not, 
and also where they were altogether wanting. In the 
“ Benedictus” and “ Agnus,” for instance, Mozart’s idea ap- 

to have been indicated with sutlicient clearness to 
render it possible for these pieces to be carried out to the 
full length originally intended. Such, on the contrary, is 
not the case with the “Sanctus,” which bids fair only at the 
commencement to surpass in loftiness of thought every 
other “Sanctus” on record. What grandeur! What 
solemnity! We prepare to listen with our whole souls, we 
stretch our neryes of hearing to the utmost, when suddenly, 
—in a moment—all is over! Who would be so generous as 
to make Siissmayer a present of these ten bars? No one-— 
not even Herr Weber. The fugue of the “Hosianna,” too, 
which follows, is merely the commencement of a fugue, the 
first exposition of the subject of the fowr vocal parts, with- 
out the slightest contrapuntal elaboration or development. 
In addition to this, we have not the counter-theme, which, 
according to the arrangement of the vocal parts, should have 
been assigned to the orchestra; and the orchestra does 
nothing except double the voices. It appears to me that 
the passage of the “ Hosianna” which reminds the hearer of 
Handel's finest themes was peculiarly adapted to form a con- 
trast with another passage of equal power; it would have 
repaid anyone to complete it, and, if the continuer had been 
capable of producing anything in this style, worthy of being 





compared with the magnificent fugues of the “Kyrie” and 
‘Quam olim,” then or never was the time to do it. I must 
also call the reader’s attention to the fact, that the “ Hosi- 
anna” is repeated after the “Benedictus” in another key. 
Now, we heard the beginning of the fugue, which we first 
heard in D, also in B flat, without one note being changed 
or added. 

Siissmayer has himself betrayed where his guide failed 
him. Where the master stops, there the scholar stands still. 
“In order to give the work more uniformity (?), I took the 
liberty to repeat the fugue of the ‘ Kyrie’ at the verse ‘Cum 
Sanctis.’” A fine method, truly, of imparting a greater 
degree of unity to a work, by making it conclude with the 
beginning. 

These remarks, to which I have been led by a careful 
examination of the score, and which for me are more than 
mere conjectures, are confirmed in a remarkable manner by 
the following passage in a letter written by Herr Seyfried, 
Mozart's pupil, to Herr Gottfried Weber. 

“Tt is the universal opinion” (he is speaking of the universal 
opinion in Vienna, where the great composer lived and died), 
“that Mozart left his Requiem, to the ‘ Hostias’ inclusive, com- 
pletely scored. Siissmayer added the rest from the rough notes 
subsequently discovered. After the ‘ Benedictus,’ it was Mozart’s 
intention to work out the ‘Hosianna’ fugue in B flat, but, in 
order to publish the work with as few alterations as possible, 
Siissmayer contented himself with repeating this passage from 
the ‘Sanctus,’ and, for a similar reason, pursued the same course 
at the conclusion (that is to say, he repeated half of the ‘ Requiem 
A®ternam,’ and the fugue of the ‘ Kyrie’), although Mozart had 
a new theme in his head for the composition of the final pieces.” 

From all this we clearly perceive what extraordinary care 
Siissmayer took to avoid doing anything more of his own 
than was absolutely necessary in the task which was entrusted 
to him, and which could be entrusted to him alone, of com- 
pleting the Requiem. He did not wish “the raven to be 
detected under the peacock’s feathers,” and for this the world 
is eternally indebted to him. I think I have now exhausted 
all that can be said on his letter; let us, therefore, return 
to Herr Weber. 








Concertina Quartet Concert.—Mr., W. E. Evans, of Chelten- 
ham, professor of the concertina, desirous of exemplifying to the 
London public how the works of Mozart, Beethoven, ‘Haydn, 
and Mendelssohn, might be brought within the reach of the 
general lovers of music by means of the concertina, gave a 
Recital of Classical Chamber Music on Wednesday evening, at 
Willis’s Rooms, in which he was assisted by Miss L. Taylor, Wiss 
Watcham, Mr. P. Watts, and Master W. Evans, for the con- 
certina quartet; Signor Giulio Regondi for solo concertina ; and 
Master J. B. Mills, pianoforte, as instrumentalists; and Madame 
Ferrari and Signors Na pi and Ferrari as vocalists. The concert 

roved a misnomer. ere was only one quartet played— 

aydn’s No. 77—and that did not provoke much applause. We 
listened and looked in vain for the classical chamber music of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, which the quartet con- 
certina party was to illustrate. The only performance on the 
instrument which excited genuine applause was the solo by 
Giulio Regondi on Za Favorita, which created a furore. The 
vocal music was much liked. Madame and Signor Ferrari sang 
the now popular duetto, “Qual voce,” from Verdi's last ope 
Lt Trovatore, with great effect, and the lady and gentleman aided 
several solos, which appeared to please the audience no less than 
the duet. The attendance was moderate. 

New Oreaan.—A new organ of considerable size, built by 
Messrs. Gray and Davison, has just been erected in the Inde- 

endent Chapel at Blackburn, Lancashire, and will be opened 
in due form, by Mr. Henry Smart, on Thursday next, the 27th 
instant. 
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THE FESTIVAL AT ROTTERDAM. — 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Dear Eprtor,—Having decided to assist at the Grand Musical 
Festival at Rotterdam, agreeably to an old established custom, I bought 
“‘ Bradshaw’s Continental Raiiway Guide;” then I put money into my 
purse (honestly, if thou wilt), and packed up my best black suit (the one 
T usually wear at the concerts of the Old Philharmonic, and the one 
which lately has become rather rusty—I mean my coat, not the Old 
Phil.!) I dressed myself from head to foot in black and white-checked 
garments (a prerogative of the subjects of her liege Majesty the Queen 
Victoria, and one which has, besides the agreeable wear, that ad- 
vantage of increasing your hotel bills by three-fourths—which true fact, 
however, does not interfere with an Englishman’s patriotic enthusiasm of 
exhibiting his nationality), and, having cabb’d it to the London-bridge 
station, suffered from there all the torments of a second-class journey 
to Dover, passed the detestable two hours’ short sea passage, enjoyed a 
capital and cheap repast at Calais—Mr. Editor, start not! I shall not 
give you an account of the dinners, wines, nor hotel bills, as that sub- 
ject is connu, and even arch-connu! through Serjeant Talfourd’s tra- 
velling sketches;—and passed on to Liege. There I peeped into my 
eighteenpenny Continental Bradshaw, and saw that the train for Cologne 
would start at oneo’clock. I sauntered about till then. Arriving a 
few minutes before time at the station, I found that the train had 
changed some days before to another hour, and learned that all 
the travellers had the same misfortune with that celebrated book. I 
washed it down, regardless of expense, and said naughty words without 
aumber. I swore (the privilege of a true Briton) that I would expose 
it in the Times newspaper, and so forth; and, finding no other remedy, 
I went by a later train, grumbling all the way, and, as I found out 
later, amusing all my fellow-passengers by this tmpuissant rage, which 
determined me to become as bland and smiling as a spring onion, so 
as not gratuitously to amuse the foreigners, who, being themselves so 
good-natured and even-tempered, did not by any means relish the 
change, and wanted the British lion to roar again, which I modestly 
declined, 

Having arrived at Cologne, I bought Eau-de-Cologne of the veritable 
Farina, and put myself on board of the steamer for Rotterdam, having 
gone all that round-about-way for the sake of meeting several of the 
German musical critic:, who also went to Rotterdam for the musical 
festival, and who, some being of the old school and some of the new 
schvol (also called the disciples of the School for the Music of the Future), 
kept up during the whole of the else rather tedious passage, an inces- 
sant debate about music, The old pretended to be enthusiastic about 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Mendeissohn; the new ones called 
Mozart the iiberstandenen Standpunkt, which means something like a 
passed-by period—a thing to be done away with now, having had 
enough of it—having served its time. You may perhaps believe that 
the latter were joking, or passez-moi le mot, poking their fun at the 
eternal truth of an imperishable fact; but no, they honestly meant it, 
and looked upon us as bagwigged old-fashioned unenlightened heathens. 
At last I lost my patience, and told them roundly that their Zukunfts 
music (music of the future) was no better than Deutschlands Zukunft 
(the future of Germany). What that is or will be you can read in 
Heine’s Winterreise, which is prohibited in Germany (the veritable 
reason that you can get it anywhere there!) Having listened 
for some time to the enthusiasm of the worthy Professor X. 
in honour of Schumann’s music, I felt the same soporific in- 
fluence again, which came over me, at the performance of his sym- 
phouy at the Old Philharmonic, and which caused me to fall into a 
deep sleep, the calmness of which, however, was soon disturbed by a 
kind of vision mixed with nightmare. In that unenviable state, I fan- 
cied myself before a musical police office, where the illused, yet serene, 
Miss Polyhymnia was giving audience to a host ot crooked-backed ill- 
shaped beings, calling themselves phrases and periods, who ran against 
each other with the most uncouth movement, knocking each other about 
and tumbling disagreeably over each other. Most of them wore rusty 
garments and pigtails, which some of them had cunningly hidden 
in newly shaped hats, but still you could see the pigtail dangling 
through. Some unbappy looking females were carried in also, 
some without heads, others wanting legs to stand upon. These simpered 
that they were called Mesdames Melody and Co.; all of them complained 
violently against having been pressed into service by one Herr Schu- 
mann, to wage war against some old-fashioned gentlemen called Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, who were lodged on the top 
of a steep rock. called Parnassus, at the hotel Apollo, and whom, to 
knock down, they were driven up with whips, having for food only a 
hodge-podge pudding made out of the unread remains of the “Neue 





Zeitschrift fir Musik,” and served up with the celebrated “Weimar 
Sauce.” They further complained of their deranged digestive organs 
being incapable of consuming the nectar and ambrosia of the gentlemen 
on tie hiil, and having had their limbs broken by the useless effort of 
climbing it, which had caused them to be called, everywhere, Mounte- 
banks! I awoke with a frightful headache, wished Schumann’s disturbed 
emissaries “down to the disturbed spirits,” and found myself before 
that city which gave birth to the celebrated “ Erasmus Rotterdamus.” 

I landed my trunk, and, walking by the side of the porter who carried 
it, witnessed a scene which defies description. From every house flags 
without number were greeting the eye. All the inhabitants were in the 
street bowing and smiling to all the arriving strangers, running towards 
them to offer them their service in finding lodgings for them, and, in 
truth, treating them like members of a large ye gathering together 
for a Christmas dinner. I housed my trunk, and went off to the re- 
hearsal of Israel in Egypt. 

The temporary building was decorated with hundreds of flags, and 
surrounded by myriads of people from the lower classes, who cheered 
the strangers and looked with intense joy at every movement of the 
throng going thither. On entering the immense hall, I was struck by 
the chaste simplicity and admirable taste displayed. The orchestra rose 
amphitheatrically at the further end—the conductor having a raised kind 
of a pulpit, so as to make him visible to all the performers. Round the 
room were the arms of the twelve different ‘‘ Gesangvereine” forming 
the chorus, with their corresponding flags. There were two large well- 
painted tableaux, the one a figure representing Rotterdam receiving a 
lyre from three angels, and the other, over the orchestra, playing it. 
The rehearsal had commenced, and I was soon struck by the agicated 
manner with which Herr Verhulst conducted, and the rather noisy man- 
ner with which he addressed the performers. I thought, however, 
his over-anxiety might be the cause of that, and the performance 
would, no doubt, be more satisfactory. With this hope walked on 
Thursday, the 13th, to the “ Festgebdude” (anglice, the Feast-building), 
amidst crowds of carriages containing lovely females, dressed @ 
Frangaise, all smiling and looking joyful; everybody was in the street, 
but, notwithstanding the immense number of persons, I never saw any- 
thing like it for order and civility—no pushing. Although police-officers 
were stationed at short distances as well as horse-guards, they had no 
need to interfere, as all went as smoothly as possible, and t se 
livelily and merrily as a marriage procession. In the Hall also, the best 
possible arrangements were visible everywhere. Nearly 700 chorus 
singers (amateurs) and 200 musicians filled the orchestra, and, with the 
audience, formed an assembly of 4,500 persons. ‘The building was 
capitally ventilated, and excellent for sound. 

An overture by Herr Hutehenruyter (the conductor of the Rotterdam 
orchestra), a clever and well-scored work, opened the concert, and gave 
great satisfaction. Handel’s Israel in Egypt followed. Mesdames 
Jenny Ney, Dolby, and Offermanns; and Messrs, Roger, Formes, and 
Pischeck, were engaged for the solo parts; and the strange mixture of 
nationality and style may in some way be excused, by the necessity 
which the committee was under of having celebrated names in their 
programme. Considering that it was the first time of performance of 
this work, and the absence of tradition which reigns in England con- 
cerning it, some allowance must be made for the unsatisfactory 
parts of the performance—namely, Roger was out already in the first 
recitative; Mdlle. Ney broke down in the duet, notwithstanding tho 
steadiness of Mad. Offermans, and had to begin it again; while Pischeck 
and Formes gave their duet in a manner more suited to the celebrated 
Puritani duet, Suoni la tromba, which, however, did not prevent their 
being encored in it, and it must be owned that they. gave it la seconda 
volta molto pit piano, whether from judgment or from exhaustion I 
will not decide. To Miss Dolby must be awarded the laurels of the 
evening, excepting, however, the interpolation of a cadenza, which we 
do not know to have been written by Handel; her success was remark- 
able, the purity of her style differing so strongly from the theatrical 
delivery of the other vocalists, The orchestra, consisting almost 
entirely of Dutch musicians, went exceeding well, notwithstanding the 
fidgetty conducting of Herr Verhulst, who worked with hauds and feet 
ad head and body, but did not come up, with all that exertion, to what 
we consider indispensable in a conductor — self-possession, steadiness, and 
decided purpose. The chorus contained a great many fine fresh 
voices, and worked for amateurs remarkably well. The public was 
delighted with the performance altogether. 

A brilliant illumination on the water, representing large vessels of 
war, and steamboats, etc., followed the concert, and the joy of the 
lower classes, who aang and danced without riot or drunkenness, with , 
pure merriment, until two or three o’clock (night) in the busy streets, 
finished the first day of the Grand Festival given in honour of the 
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twenty-fifth anniversary of the “Society for the Advance of Music,” 
instituted by Vermeulen, Rector of the Latin School at Rotterdam. 
The instigator and promoter of the festival is Van Baalen, the eminent 
(rich) bookseller and noticeable amateur and protector of artists at 
Rotterdam, who has proved himself the head and soul of that really 
grand and liberal enterprise. 


(To be continued.) 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 





Tue past week has furnished — new. Ou Saturday and 
0 


Monday Za Favorita was repeated for the second and third 
times; on Tuesday Hrnani, with Madame Bosio and Signor 
Tamberlik, and Signor Bartolini as Don Carlos ; and on Thurs- 
day, Lucrezia Borgia and the second act of J/ Barbiere. These, 
all but one, appertained to the farewell nights of Madame Grisi, 
whose last performances are fast drawing to a close, 

On Friday morning a grand concert was announced, in which 
Madame Grisi was to have made her last appearance in England 
ata concert, Visitors came from all parts of the country, and 
the theatre was crowded to suffocation. But the audience was 
fated to be disappointed. Upon entering the theatre an ominous 
poster was to seen, stating that Madame Grisi was ill and 
could not sing. But the programme was rich in names and 
morceaus, a hope was entertained that amends would be made 
for a disappointment. Among other things, Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater was to be given, and with Signor Mario in the first tenor 

rt. The concert did open with the Stabat Mater, but Signor 

ario did not appear when it came to his turn to sing the 
“Cujus Animam.” When he did come, more than half-an- 
hour later than he was expected, he was received very cordi- 
ally, but at the end of the air, which he sang mezza voce, 
there were some signs of dissatisfaction, with which the great 
tenor did not appear pleased. Enough to say, that Sig. Mario 
declined to appear again during the performance, and Tete the 
theatre ; that the concert had to be curtailed, and all the pieces 
changed ; and that Mr. Harris had to make five speeches, and 
could only establish order, after stating, that those who pleased 
might have their money returned. The entertainment was then 
allowed to proceed, but a great many had left the house. 

The programme not having been followed, need not be noticed 
in detail. The Stabat Mater calls for no remarks. Mesdames 
Grisi, Albini, Signors Mario, Tambelik, and M. Zelger, sang the 
solo parts. 

Mademoiselle Clauss and M. Vivier were both engaged, and 
their entrance on the stage at different times served materially 
to alleviate the perturbation caused by the disappointment. 
Malle. Clauss was greeted with great applause, and performed 
Mendelssohn’s first concerto better than ever, The fair pianist 
was re-called at the conclusion, and honoured with a genuine 
“ ovation.” 

M. Vivier played his piece called Le Chant du Chasseur, which 
was received with the greatest favour, and listened to with 
marked attention. The new and striking harmonic effects which 
he introduced in tke course of his performance were as mar- 
vellous and inexplicable as they were in’ good keeping with the 
character of the morceau—a veritable chusse, so far as musical 
sounds can be made to paint, or to revive the memory of such a 
scene. The harmonies, modulations, notes sustained while the 
melody was going on, notes out of the accepted scale of the horn, 
and other extraordinary feats, were lavished by the great horn- 
player with singular prodigality and ease, and moreover were 
always in place, and consequently never obtrusive. The whole 
performance was remarkable, and was calculated to put any 
audience in a good humour. During its continuation the 
audience were silent and attentive, but when the applause that 
followed it subsided, the “Mario” row began again with re- 
doubled fury. 

The remainder of the concert calls for no particular remark. 
The magnificent singing of Madame Bosio, however, in the 
cavatina from Hrnani (encored), should not be passed over 
without record, nor the equally wonderful “Non pid mesta” of 
Madame Viardot Garcia. 








Mr. Benedict conducted the whole of the concert with his ac- 
customed ability, and the overtures to Oberon and Guillaume 
Tell were admirably performed under his direction—the latter 
amidst noises from the audience which drowned the thunder of 
pd re age and overwhelmed the clang of the famous Pas 

loublé, 








ROYAL OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


Tue events of the past week were the repetitions of Fra Dia- 
volo and Der Freischiitz, both of which had been laid aside for 
some time, and the first appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves as 
Elvino in La Sonnambula, since it was performed by the Drury 
Lane operatic company. /idelio, too, was revived last night, 
after being shelved for some weeks; so that, if there was no 
novelty, there was at least something approaching to it. Mr. 
Sims Reeves’s Elvino was as good as a novelty, since he had 
not appeared in that character for a long time. La Sonnam- 
bula was repeated for the sixteenth time on Wednesday night, 
and upto that time was entirely sustained by the talent of 
Madlle. Agnes Biiry, whose Amina is a very charming and grace- 
ful performance. Her success was undeniable, and La Sonnam- 
bula, we believe, has been performed as frequently as any other 
opera by the new company. Of course the opera has received 
a new life and a new impetus from Mr. Sims Reeves’ under- 
taking the part of Elvino, which was so feebly supported by his 
predecessor, Signor Bettini. Elvino is, we should imagine, one 
of the most grateful parts for a tenor in the whole range of the 
lyric drama. The interest is nearly as much on his side as on 
that of Amina, and the music is attractive and pleasing. Yet 
how few tenors have won renown in the part! On the English 
stage Mr. Templeton’s name is only remembered as being asso- 
ciated with Malibran, who did her best, to some purpose, to 
infuse passion and sentiment into him. Mr. Templeton, never- 
theless, sang coarsely and acted without refinement. Mr. Sims 
Reeves’ is the only English singer who has thoroughly iden- 
tified himself with the character of.Elvino, It is one of his 
finest assumptions. He enters into the part with heart 
and soul, and sings the music to perfection. We know not 
which to admire most, the touching pathos of the second 
act, or the passion and energy of the last. The audience, 
generally led by display, preferred the latter, and. were 
vociferous in their exclamations of satisfaction when Mr. 
Sims Reeves sang “All is lost now,” which; as a matter of 
course, was repeated. A more genuine success could hardly be 
achieved, and the great tenor, with Mdlle. Agnes Biiry, was re- 
called four times in succession. 

Mr. Sims Reeves acts the part of Elvino correctly. He makes 
him a peasant, with just sufficient gaucherie to confer indivi- 
duality on the performance. His acting in the earlier scenes 
was full of life, and nothing could be better managed than the 
reconciliation with Amina. The finale to the second. act was 
admirably played, and we must do Mdlle. Biiry the justice to 
say, that she supported Mr. Sims Reeves with great ability. 

The theatre was very full. Masaniello, which was announced 
for last night, was postponed until Monday, the success of the 
Sonnambuia necessitating its repetition. 

Madame Caradori oul Herr Formes having returned from 
Rotterdam, and Herr Reichardt having resumed his oe 

rincipal tenor in the German opera, Der Freischiitz and Fideli: 
ave been as efficiently cneuiaenyi and drawn as good houses as 
earlier in the season. j 








A Sorrkz Musicate was given on Wednesday ~by .Mr. Henry 
Greville, at his residence, Queen-street, May-fair, which..was supported 
by Mesdames Grisi, and Bosio, the Misses MeAlpine, Signors’ Mario, 
Gardoni, Bellini, and Ciabatta, aud Mr. Blake... The concert was 
entirely vocal. Sig. Mario sang the air “Tu vedrai s’ venturata”) from 
Il Pirata, a romance from Halévy’s Ginevra, and‘ joined. Mesdames 
Grisi and Bosio in two duets. Among the company invited were the 
Duchess of Cambridge and Princess Mary, the Duchess of Wellington, 
Marchionesses Waterford, Abercorn, and Ailesbury, Earl and Countess 
of Wilton, and a large assemblage of the nobility... Signor Schira was 
the conductor, 
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DRAMATIC. 


Apetrnt.—The success obtained for the Courier of Lyons at 
the Princess’s Theatre no doubt determined Mr. Webster to pre- 
pare a new version for the Adelphi, which accordingly was 
brought out on Saturday. The Adelphi version differs litle 
from the Princess’s. Both are translated cleverly, and retain 
the original names. At the Adelphi, Mr. Leigh Murray plays 
the two parts played at the Princess’s by Mr. Charles Kean, and 
with so much skill as to reconcile us in no small degree to the 
common-place horrors and utter poverty of the piece. It is odd 
that any manager should dream of producing a drama which 
does not appear to possess a single recommendation; but the 
public would seem to be affected towards scenes of rapine and 
blood, and to yearn for unnatural excitement. The Courier of 
Lyons achieved another success in London, and Mr. Leigh Murray 
was called for and greeted with tumultuous and well-deserved 
applause. 


Haymarxet.—Mr. Buckstone is always on the look-out for 
novelties. His visitors cannot complain of being bored with stale 
diversion. When apiece has a runat the Haymarket, depend 
upon it, it has been a legitimate success. The Knights of the 
Round Table was performed for the 54th time last night, but it 
was extolled by all the press on the occasion of its first perform- 
ance, and it has proved a great source of attraction up to the pre- 
sent time. Mr. Buckstone withdraws the Knights of the Round 
Table to make room for a new three-act drama, to be produced 
this evening, called The Old Chateau. 

But not of the Knights of the Round Table have we taken up 
our pen to speak, nor of Mr, Buckstone’s enterprising manage~ 
ment, which requires no pen to make it known, but of the far- 
famed Spanish Dancers—fourteen in number—who appeared on 
Wednesday evening, in a ballet d’occasion, and created an enthu- 
siasm of no ordinary kind. The Emperor Louis-Napoléon had 
recently patronised these dancers at the Gymnase theatre in 
Paris, where they nightly threw the excited spectators into fits 
of delight and astonishment. Foremost among the fourteen 
comes the lovely Mademoiselle Perea Nena, premiére danseuse 
of the Theatres Royal in Madrid and elsewhere, who, as a dancer 
of the national pas of Spain, we have never seen equalled in this 
country, either for elasticity of limb, or perfect ease and pre- 
cision. In her pirowettes, Mademoiselle Perea Nena spins round 
like a top, and, what is more surprising, stops at the exact 
instant the rhythm of the music requires, in an attitude as rigid 
as a statue’s, which has quite a magical effect. It is a pity the fair 
danseuse confines herself entirely to the national steps. However 
well they are danced, they are too much alike to please long, 
and the unvarying employment of the three-time is monotonous 
to the ear. The Seguidilla, danced by Mademoiselle Perea Nena 
and Senor Antonio Ruiz, excited tumultuous applause, and 
was redemanded by the whole audience. The gentleman, in ad- 
dition to his being premier danseur to the Theatre Royal, Madrid, 
and elsewhere, is ballet-master and ballet-composer to the pre- 
sent company. Sig. Antonio Ruiz is a vigorous artist, and dances 
skillfully and without effort. The remainder of the company 
consists of six females and six males, Their chief merit lies in 
their ensemble dancing, which literally goes like clock-work. 
Nothing can surpass the precision with which they commence 
and finish their pas, except, perhaps, the accuracy of their 
castanet playing, which is really wonderful. The costumes are 
picturesque and becoming, and the Spanish dancers bid fair to 
attract all London, if they stay long enough. Their performances 
are well worth a visit, and the spectator, we are satisfied, would 
return home well pleased, had ie nothing else to attract his 
attention during the evening than the black eyes and beaming 
looks of Senora Perea Nena. 





Mr. W. Vincent WaALtace, the popular composer and pianist, 
arrived in London on Thursday from the United {States. Mr. 
Wallace, we understand, brings with him two operas he finished 
during his absence from England. 





ORCHESTRAL UNION. 


Tue fourth and last concert took place on Saturday, when the 
room was crowded to suffocation. The principal feature of the 
concert was Mendelssohn’s symphony in A major, the perform- 
ance of which, in many respects, surpassed anything we had 
previously heard from the band of the Orchestral Union. The 
saltarello finale was prodigious for rapidity, point, and decision. 
It was the quickest presto we ever heard, and at the same time 
the most delicate. The andante con moto (which, though “con 
moto,” is still “andante”) was taken a shade too quick—only a 
shade. It was otherwise beautifully played, and well deserved 
the encore it received. The concert opened with an overture by 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett, Marie du Bois, composed some. yea 
ago—a quiet and delicious pastoral in E minor; and Lerinated 
with a new, dashing, and very clever overture by Mr. Altre 
Mellon, entitled Romulus. Both were played well, and applauded 
heartily, 

There were two solos, one on the oboe by Mr. Alfred Nichol- 
son, and one on the clarionet by Mr. Maycock, the first composed 
by M. Barret, the last by Mr. R. 8. Pratten. These were finely 
executed and eminently successful. Beethoven’s early concerto 
in C, for pianoforte and orchestra (Op. 15), was admirably played 
by Herr Pauer, and, being so rarely presented, was tment g with 
extreme satisfaction. When Beethoven was like Mozart he was 
still Beethoven—the young giant—and there is a peculiar charm 
and freshness about his early music, in spite of the evident influ- 
ence of the great composer who preceded him, and with whose 
genius he was filled and enchanted. The concerto was well 
accompanied by the band, and greatly applauded, 

Some vocal pieces, sung by Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, and Mr. 
Benson, completed the programme, The introduction of songs 
would seem to insinuate that the Orchestral Union was about 
to change the plan hitherto adopted in its programmes. Let us 
hope the contrary. Nothing could be more unwise on the 
of Mr. Alfred Mellon, who, if he has any confidence in the 
ultimate aggrandisement and prosperity of the institution he 
directs, will never cry “Peccavi!” or own that a concert of 
instrumental music cannot be in itself sufficiently attractive, 
The Musical Union has not done so; the Quartet Association 
has not done so—why, then, should the Orchestral Union ? 





SACCHINI. 


“Tue Queen, Marie Antoinette, who loved and cultivated the 
fine arts, had promised Sacchini that his @dipus should be 
the first work produced at the Court Theatre of Fontainebleau, 
Sacchini had communicated this good news to our family, and 
he continued, as usual, to place himself in the way of Her Majesty 
as she passed from the royal chapel from divine service, and it 
was her custom to invite him to the music room. There she 
took pleasure in hearing some of his finest pieces from Arvire 
and Evelina, an opera which Sacchini was then completing. 
Sacchini having remarked that, several Sundays following, the 
Queen appeared to avoid his sight, felt uneasy at the 
circumstance, and placed himself one day so ostensibly before her 
Majesty, that she could not avoid speaking to him. She received 
him in the music saloon, and said to him in a feeling manner 
‘My dear Sacchini, it is said of me that I grant too many favours 
to foreigners. They have so urgently solicited me to have per- 
formed, instead of your Wdipus, the Phédre of Mons. Lemayne, 
that I have not been able to refuse it. You see my position— 
forgive me.’ Sacchini, with difficulty, concealed his int- 
ment, made a respectful bow, and was quickly on the road to 
Paris. He alighted at my mother’s. He entered the room full 
of grief, and threw himself on the sofa; we could get from him 
only a few sane words—‘ My dear friend, my children, I 
am a lost man! The Queen no longer loves me !—she no longer 
likes me!’ All our efforts were in vain to soothe him. He 
would not eat po La 7 He was subject to the gout, and an 
excessive oppression of the chest already alarmed us. We called 
a coach, and Guillard and I conducted him home. He was put 
to bed, and in three days was a corpse.” 
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VERDI. 


Tue following is a list of the operas of this composer, with the 
dates, names of singers, and the theatres at which they were pro- 
duced :—1. Oberto Conte di 8. Bonifacio, 2 acts—Mdmes. Marini 
and Shaw, Signori Salvi and Marini—1839, at the Scala, Milan. 
2. Un giorno di Regno, in 2 acts—Mdmes. Marini and Abbadia, 
Signori Ferlotti, Scalesi—1840,at the Scala, Milan.3. Nabucco, 4 
acts—Mdmes. Strepponi, Bellinzaghi, Signori Miraglia, Ronconi, 
Derivis—1843, Scala, Milan. 4. J Lombardi, 4 acts—Mad. 
Frezzolini, Signori Guasco, Severi, Derivis—1843, Milan. 5. 
Ernani, 4 acts—Mad. Liwe, Sig. Guasco, Superchi, Selva—1844, 
Scala, Milan. 6. J due Foscari, 3 acts—Mad. Barbieri-Nini, 
Sig. Roppa, De Bassini—1844, Argentina, Rome. 7. Giovanna 
d’ Arco, 4 acts—Mad. Frezzolini, Sig. Poggi Collini—1845, at the 
Scala, Milan. 8. Alzira, 3 acts—Mad. Tadolini, Sig. Fraschini, 
Colletti—1845, at the San Carlo, Naples. 9. Aitila—Mad. 
Léwe, Sig. Guasco, Constantini, Marini—1846, Fenice, Venice. 
10. Macbeth, 4 acts—Mad. Barbieri-Nini, Sig. Brunacci, Varesi, 
Benedetti—1847, at the Pergola, Florence. 11. J Masnadieri, 4 
acts—Madlle. Jenny Lind, Sig. Gardoni, Coletti, Lablache, Bouché 
—Her Majesty's Theatre, London. 12. Jerusalem, 4 acts—Mad. 
Julian Vangelder, M.M, Duprez, Alizard, Prevot—Grand Opera, 
Paris, in 1847. 13. La Battaglia di Legnano—Mad. de’ Giuli, 
Sig. Fraschini, Collini—1849, Argentina, Rome. 14. JU Corsaro, 
3 acts—Mad. Barbieri-Nini, | Mp ee De’ Bassini—at 
Trieste, in 1849. 15. Luisa Miller, 3 acts—Mad. Gazzaniga, 
Salandri, Sig. Malvezzi, De’ Bassini, Arati, Salva—1849, San 
Carlo, Naples. 16. Stiffelio, 3 acts—Mad. Gazzaniga, Sig. 
Fraschini and Collini—1850, at Trieste. 17. Rigoletto, 3 acts— 
Mdmes. Benhile Casolani, Sig. Mirate, Varesi, Pons—1851, 
at Venice. 18, J? Trovatore, 4 acts—Mdmes. Penco, Goggi, 
Sig. Baucarde, Guicciardi, Balderi—1853, Rome. 19. La Traviata, 
3 acte—Mad. Salvini, Sig. Graziani, Varesi—1853, Fenice, at 

enice. 








DONIZETTIS ELISABETTA. 


THE new opera about to be played at the theatre of Santa- 
Radegonda, Milan, entitled Elisabetta, and lately brought out at 
the Théatre-Lyrique in Paris, is, as our readers are aware, a 
posthumous work of Donizetti’s, nearly two acts of which were 
composed by the master himself, and the third made up of scraps 
from Donizetti’s early works, strung together by his friend and 
pupil,* Signor Fontana, who has also here and there introduced 
pieces an ents of his own manufacture. The following 
account of the score will, no doubt, be interesting to our 
readers, 

The overture to Elisabetta is principally taken from the old 
one to the Zsiliati; there are, however, a breve primo tempo, and 
an andante in 3-4 time quite new; the original allegro is pre- 
served, but the crescendo and coda have been suppressed. The 
introduction, up to the commencement of the recitative, is en- 
tirely new ; but the parlante and streita belong to the old score. 
Next follows a romanza for the tenor, which is quite new; next 
a polucca for the prima donna, partly founded on the cavatina 
from the Zsiliati. Next is another romanza, for tenor voice, 
also new; next, an aria for Michele, an abridged version of that 
in the Hsiliati. The duo between Elisabetta and Michele, the 
Prayer (a quartet), the finale to the first act, are also compressed 
from the same work. 

The second act begins with the ancient prelude. Some new 
couplets follow, in lieu of the former aria, “Morte, ah! vieni,” 
succeeded by a romanza, which is also new. The remainder of 
this act is taken from the score of the £siliat’, without any 
alteration whatever. 

The third act, as we have already hinted, is new from begin- 
ning to end. It is composed of an introduction and chorus; a 
romanza for tenor ; a ballet ; a rondo for Michele ; a grand duet 
between the father and daughter ; an aria for Nitza ; a terzetto 
for Elisabetta, the Count, and Michele ; and a finaletto, in which 
all the voices repeat the cabaletta of the preceding dwo of the 
father and daughter, 


* Donizetti, an idle man, would seem to have had as many pupils as 
Rossini—a lazy man. 











The dibretto is founded on Madame de Cotti’s well-known 
story of Elisabeth, and was dramatised in Paris by MM. Leuven 
and Brunswick. 

Altogether, as the work stands, Hlisabetta is not likely to add 
to the fame of its celebrated and prolific composer. 


THE RE-UNION DES ARTS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—On Wednesday, the 28th of June, the second season of 
the Ré-union des Arts was brought to a conclusion by a Soirée 
Musicale. Most of your readers are doubtless acquainted with 
the nature of this institution, and it is therefore almost needless 
for me to remind them that it was projected (in the words of the 
prospectus) “ for the advancement of music and the cultivation 
of social intercourse among her professors.” Every society must 
make ambitious professions at starting, and it is therefore not 
worth while to lay too much stress upon the noble objects the 
directors professed to have at heart, in endeavouring to promote 
a love of good music among a number of unmusical people, and 
to bring together in perfect social harmony composers, perform- 
ers, and teachers. Such a sublime idea could only exist in the 
mind of a very imaginative individual ; and if the saloons in 
Harley Street have not been always overflowing with attentive 
amateurs engrossed in intellectual music, and rival musicians in 
ecstacies with each others’ new compositions, it is no more than 
any sensible person, who has seen a little of the musical world, 
might have expected. But it is to the constitution of the 
society that I wish to draw your attention. 

The success the Ré-union des Arts has achieved, is owing to 
the attractions of its concerts, which, if not very progressive in 
their character, seem to give great satisfaction. 

These concerts are supported entirely by the tuitous ser- 
vices of eminent and talented artists, who, in addition to their 
liberal assistance in this respect, contribute by their subscri 
tions to the prosperity of the society. The inducements which the 
directors hold out to the profession for their generously. giving 
their aid, are that they are supporting a national institution for 
the benefit of the art, etc, and assisting to promote their own 
advancement in their profession, etc. 

It is not difficult to entice the profession into this sort of trap; 
but it might be expected that from the help the artists give, 
they would have some nominal share in the arrangement of the 
Ré-union; some suppressed voice in the election of its officers, 
But such is not the case. A committee of eight gentlemen have 
constituted themselves perpetual directors of the society— 
permanent recipients of all the honours and profits accruing 
therefrom. They issue warm self-congratulatory addresses, 
begging the subscribers to acknowledge their extraordinary 
efforts to instruct and entertain them. On the occasion of 
a concert, they receive all the members at the doors as personal 
friends, weleoming them with the warmth of private hospitality 
to a private entertainment. There can be no doubt that the 
system answers a director’s purpose admirably, He invites his 
pupils to a series of concerts where the best talent may bé 

eard for a trifling annual subscription. The pupils are delighted 
to observe what an important person is their friend-director. 
They recommend him to all their friends—his lessons in 
and he becomes a distinguished and wealthy member of society. 
Indeed, so well does the plan “work,’ that I can imagine it 
would “pay” the directors to carry on the “Ré-union des Arts” 
at a loss, for the sake of the indirect advantages it offers. What 
an excellent thing, then, if the Ré-Union can be made profitable 
both directly and indirectly. Every one says itis, The directors, 
being sole proprietors, scorn to put forth a statement of their 
affairs, e may, therefore, judge from appearances ; and, as 
artists perform for nothing, and there are no free admissio 
and the rooms are always full, I think the commercial aspect o 
the society is most favourable. 

But now for a serious word with Messieurs the directors. 

The present system is in every way admirable, but can it con- 
tinue? People will ask questions, and when it becomes known 
that the only parties deriving benefit from the Ré-union des 
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Arts are the directors and their pupils, I fear all the artists will 
withdraw their talent and subscriptions. The directors must 
openly announce the establishment in Harley-street as a private 
commercial undertaking, and pay for their concerts. They may 
rest assured that the musical profession will not long continue 
their services, after they have discovered that, instead of pro- 
moting the advancement of the art (vain cry!), they have been 
really assisting to advance a snug speculation for the sole benefit 
and glory of eight teachers of “music, drawing, and mathe- 
matics.” 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. J. A—Pzrstant and Auponi appeared together in 1848 at 
the Royal Italian Opera, in Rossvni’s Tancredi. PxRstani 
took her leave of the London Italian stage in 1849, at the same 
theatre. She has not retired from the profession, however, 
having been singing at concerts in London during the pater 
season. ALBoni made her first appearance before an English 
audience as Arsace in Semiramide, on the 6th of April, 1847, 
the night on which the Royal Italian Opera first opened tts 
doors to the public. 
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At a general meeting of the members of the Amateur 
Musical Society, Mr Henry Leslie, composer of the oratorio 
of Immanuel, was elected to the post of conductor of the con- 
certs, in the place of Mr. G. A. Osborne, retired. Mr. H. 
Leslie is the fifth gentleman who has held this appointment. 
The first was Mr. Balfe, the second Mr. Lucas, the third 
Sig. Negri, and the fourth Mr. Osborne. Who may be the 
sixth, time will show. 

The Amateurs would seem to be capricious. We are of 
opinion, however, that unless the office of conductor be vested 
perpetually in one stick, the performances have little chance 
of improvement. Where there is no certainty of tenure, 
there is no authority; without authority, there is no disci- 
pline; and in the absence of discipline, the attainment of 
excellence becomes impossible. In the course of a few years 
the Amateurs have been subjected to four various beatings, 
and now they are on the point of undergoing a fifth. If 
matters progress in this manner, they will have all their 
enthusiasm knocked out of them, and their energy will be 
numbed. 

Just as too many cooks spoil the broth, too many sticks 
spoil the band ; and the only way to prosper is to stick man- 
fully to one. Despotism is wholesome where there are many 
fiddlers, and especially if those fiddlers are amateurs, well to 
do in the world, and who can cheerfully submit to a mode- 
rate fine for not presenting themselves at rehearsals. It is 
to be hoped, however, for the sake of the society, which has a 
healthy influence on music and its professors, that Mr. Leslie 
will introduce some stringent measure, by means of which 
attendance at rehearsals will be made imperative. Nothing 
else will do. We presume that the object of the Amateurs is 
to play as well as possible, and not to regale their friends and 
supporters with a mere scramble. They have undertaken a 
task which does them credit; let them endeavour, then, to 
accomplish it worthily. 





While on this subject, we may as well allude to the 
Quartet Association, which has just terminated its third 
season. A radical error in the constitution of this society 
has gone far to militate against its entire success. The 
system of having alternate leaders is a bad one. M. Sainton 
and Mr. Cooper are both excellent artists, and qualified to 
play first fiddle in any quartet. Of the two we prefer one; 
but, as that is beside the question, we leave our readers to 
guess which. The object originally proposed was to arrive 
gradually at the highest perfection by means of the same four 
executants practising continually together. The idea was 
good, and, as the brothers Muller had shown, practicable. 
But it has not been carried out as it might have been by 
such players as Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti; 
and this mainly on account of the mistaken policy to which 
we have alluded. Here, then, is another illustration of the 
old saw about the cooks. The system must be changed, or 
the Quartet Association will stop far short of the proud 
position to which it aspired at the outset. Three seasons 
have passed, and nothing remarkable, nothing out of the 
ordinary routine, has been achieved. The quartets have, for 
the most part, been extremely well played; but that is all, 
and that is not enough to entitle the society toan exceptional 
rank among institutions devoted to the performance of cham- 
ber-music. 

A proof of what may be effected by the diligent superin- 
tendence of one chief, invested with undivided control, yet 
anxious to do his duty, and make those who work under 
him imitate his example, may be seen in the Orchestral 
Union, whose performances have attracted so much atten- 
tion during the last two seasons. The band of the Orchestral 
Union consists of thirty-one performers—sixteen stringed 
instruments, and the usual complement of “wind,” bating 
two horns and two trombones. Under the direction of 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, the little phalanx has been trained to a 
degree of perfection which may be almost compared with 
that of the Conservatoire in Paris. In this instance the 
adage already twice cited does not apply.. Mr. Mellon has 
been the only cook, and has proved himself a good one. 
A second adage—‘“The proof of the pudding is in the eating ” 
—may be adduced as an apt illustration of his deeds and his 
success. On the other hand, the Orchestral Union and its 
conductor must be admonished of an important fact, which 
they would appear to have overlooked. They have done 
more than they bargained for. They have not only shown 
what can be effected by talent and perseverance with an orches 
tra of sixteen “strings,” against a force of fifteen “ wind ;” 
they have demonstrated to a certainty that a band thus 
constructed is imperfect, and must always be imperfect, no 
matter how good the individual performers, and no matter 
how admirable the precision and delicacy realised. There is 
no balance of tone. In passages of force—in tuéttis for exam- 
ple—where the wind instruments, and especially the brass, 
are employed, the “strings” are quite inadequate. The 
effect is thin ; the tenors, violoncellos, arid basses, are inau- 
dible, or nearly inaudible ; and there is no approach to what 
is called body of tone. . This is not the fault of Mr. Mellon 
and his band, but the result of a theory which cannot be 
developed in practice. Two tenors, two violoncellos, and two 
basses, are inefficient under any circumstances. When Bee- 
thoven spoke of sixty performers, as his ideal of an orchestra, 
he no doubt contemplated just such another set of wind 
instruments as that of the Orchestral Union—since those 


who are acquainted with his scores are aware that he seldom 
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employs more than two horns in his symphonies, and rarely 
introduces trombones. The addition that Beethoven would 
have made, then, to the band of the Orchestral Union, in 
order to carry out his plan, would have been neither more 
nor less than thirty stringed instruments. Could we have 
entertained any doubts of the wisdom of such an authority, 
the performance of Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A major (at 
the last concert of the Orchestral Union) would at once have 
set them at rest. In this great work the composer has used 
no tromboues, and only two horns. The execution was 
marvellous for decision and correctness ;* and yet, from first 
to last, we were conscious of that want of balance without 
which no orchestral performance can be satisfactory and 
complete ; while in the forte passages (of the Allegro Vivace 
especially) the violas were useless, and the basses of little 
weight. We do not insist upon the whole of Beethoven’s 
contingency ; but we must warn the Orchestral Union that 
a high place among the European instrumental bands can 
never be hoped for, without at least double the stringed force 
they now possess. In the applause that has been lavished 
on their efforts we have heartily joined; but the time has 
come, when not content with this, they must take steps to 
place their institution on a durable basis. They must either 
reduce their “wind” by one half, and rescore the works of 
the great masters to suit their purpose, or they must add 
fifteen to their strings, and thus approach half-way to the 
goal which the immortal Beethoven has pointed out. 








Tue University System is undergoing one of those siftings 
and rummagings which Parliament periodically takes into 
its head to bestow on the antiquities of the land; the 
ostensible purpose being to render the “seats of learning” 
more practically available to the mass of the people,—the 
real motive, perhaps, going meanwhile a shade deeper. Of 
course, right or wrong, it would be quite beneath the pluck 
of Englishmen to suffer attack without offering a stout 
resistance, Statement is met by counter statement, com- 
mission by protest, report by memorial,—the odium theo- 
logicum, meanwhile, leavening, in no small degree, the whole 
lump of discord. Whether in the battle now imminent 
between the right honourables on the banks of the Thames 
and the right reverends on the more classic shores of the 
Cam and Isis, “heads of houses,” “hebdomadal boards,” 
vested rights, charters, and the like, will be able to hold 
their own against the keen utilitarian spirit now so plenti- 
fully sprinkled within the walls of St. Stephen’s, remains to 
be seen. Some good, however, has already risen out of the 
threatened contest. Either through conviction or fear, the 
University authorities are bestirring themselves somewhat 
on the road to reformation. Henceforth the living are to 
take some place beside the dead. Modern languages, modern 
literature, modern science, may find elbow-room, unsnubbed 
by the ghosts of the departed. The natural philosophy of 
Faraday and the experimentalists, will have, at least, its 
chance of triumphing over that of Descartes and the mystics. 
Is it not possible, then, that our own art, may be fortunate 
enough to get. some step in the general promotion of things 
real and practical? We know the question is surrounded with 
difficulties. It is in vain, for instance, to expect any govern- 
ment assistance; under a semi-democratic constitution, such 





_* Although, in the reprise of the minuetto after the trio, one or two 
violins did come in two bars too soon, but were immediately checked 
by the conductor.—Printer’s Devil, 





as ours, will the State trouble itself about imaginative arts— 
least of all about music. It will see after the health and, 
perhaps, morals of the people. It will do its best to provide 
them fresh air, clean water, decent lodgings, and Battersea 
schoolmasters ; but if they want fiddlers they must find them, 
and pay them, themselves. Whatever aid, then, the uni- 
versities can contribute to advance the study of music, must 
be voluntary on their part. Truly enough the “seats of learn- 
ing” have, for centuries past, professed to teach music. They 
have, at least nominally, included it in their academical course. 
They have formally appointed professors, and, as formally, 
tonferred degrees. But the system, as it now exists, has no 
vitality. Since the days of the madrigalists, when a 
“knowledge of music and singing at sight” formed part of every 
English gentleman’s education, study of the subject has 
gradually dwindled down to mere liking and fashion. It has 
now become a mere matter of amusement, and, even as such, 
we suspect, takes but minor rank in competition with the 
pipe, the bottle, and the boat. We much doubt, for instance, 
the success of such an announcement as that “the professor 
of music will commence a course of lectures on the higher 
branches of the art.” To make such a thing popular—to 
make it pay, in short—we much doubt whether the only 
prudent course open to the professor aforesaid would not be 
to promise, en suite, a “complete exposition of the art of 
double-tengueing, as applied to the cornet-a-pistons.” So 
entirely, indeed, has music fallen out of serious consideration 
at the Universities, that the professorships, while retaining 
their legal privilege, carry with them no social importance 
save what is conferred by the personal qualities of the holders. 
Thus we find such men as Walmisley at Cambridge, and 
Blythe and Corfe at Oxford, plucking -up resolution to toil 
through the wilds of Xenophon and algebra up to the 
degree of M.A. ;—and in this very act. of praiseworthy 
and voluntary labour confessing that, highly-soundin 

to outsiders as may be the titles, “ professors of music, 

and “Mus, Doc.,” they, in reality, give their holders 
no desirable amount of status in the Giversities, But, 
surely, this condition of things might be improved. 
Surely, with a just recognition of the claims of a beautiful 
art, on the side of the Universities, and—what would cer- 
tainly follow—a course of energetic action on the part of the 
Professors, music would make herself known as the great 
and useful, as well as the mere finical and ornamental. To 
say nothing of the spread of true taste and the principles 
which form it, musical lectures at Oxford and Cambridge 
would be of infinite benefit to that large class of men con- 
stantly in course of education for the Church. The clergy at 
present have a special craving for musical knowledge. They 
perceive its use in the public duties of their calling. They 
know their own deficiency in it, and failing its acquisition in 
those schools where they haye been otherwise educated, 
very naturally fall into the hands of quacks. University 
lectures would be of infinite service to music, and church- 
music pre-eminently, if they went but the length of purgin 

the clerical mind of tha reverence for haha aed 
Gregorian barbarisms with which— whether for purely 
musical purposes or otherwise—it has latterly been so sedu- 
ously indoctrinated. On this point, the functions of the 
University Professors have been usurped by a set of men 
who, calling themselves “priests,” appear to infer from 
their title a consciousness of authority to teach. And 
they do teach. Without anything beyond the merest alpha- 
betical knowledge, without taste, without power, eithre 
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creative or appreciative, they have contrived to persuade 
a host of men, who must always possess influence from their 
position, that the perfection of fe music is only to be 
found in the monotonous “ plain song” of a period when art 
could not yet be said to exist, and musical sound itself was 
but dimly struggling for utterance amidst the first uncouth 
attempts to form an intelligible scale, Fortified with know- 
ledge of their subject, and armed with authority to speak, 
what might not the University professors do in this behalf— 
especially against such antagonists! At least, they could 
shew that art was ever progressive; that neither pope, nor 
priest, nor king, had power to decree its limit or fitness, that 
the most. beautiful was, is, and shall be the best offering of 
the creature to his Creator; and finally, perhaps, might be 
able to gently insinuate a key to the whole mystery of the 
Gregorian position, by suggesting that such vagabonds as 
Purcell aad Croft—to say nothing of the archer heretics, 
Bach and Handel—had the misfortune to be born after the 
Lutheran Reformation. 

The other University function with respect to music—the 
conferring of degrees—has difficulties peculiar to itself. 
Where the exact sciences are concerned, it is easy to determine 
with certainty a man’s capacity. His qualities must be either 
affirmative or negative. The results of his work must come 
out either right or wrong. Mere catechetical accuracy, car- 
ried to the limit of an examination-paper, will place him 
Senior Wrangler of his term. Even if he go beyond this ; 
if he add invention to scholarship ; if he be another Newton, 
or Laplace, or Adams, he need dread no criticism on his 
novelties. His discoveries must be susceptible of demonstra- 
tion. If right, he is capable of so proving himself. There 
is no room for difference of taste or opinion. But the case 
is widely different with the imaginative arts, and with music 
probably more so than with any other. Who is to say ofa 
composer that he is right or wrong, beyond the limits of the 
mere grammar of his art? Who will venture to provide 
some infallible mode of proof whereby his inventions may be 
adopted or rejected, not only for to-day but for ever? A 
candidate for university honours in music may be shewn to 
spell his harmonies correctly, to commit no absurdities in 
modulation, and to write good counterpoint. But beyond 
these,—and just, indeed, at the commencement of those 
qualities which only can define a musician’s place 
in the world—everything must depend on the taste, 
liberality, and enlightened feeling of his judge. In 
such a case, genius itself may happen to appeal to a tribunal 
utterly insensible of its charms. We can imagine that, fifty 
years since, Beethoven would have stood a good chance of 
being “plucked” at either Oxford or Cambridge. To these 
difficulties there can be no solution, save what may be found 
in the appointment of only the highest class of men to the 
professorships; and we willingly concede that, at both 
Universities, the duties of examination are now more zea- 
lously and ably performed than at any former period. Yet, 
considering the mint stamp thus set on a man,—considering 
the mysterious importance, in many people’s eyes, of the 
syllables “ Mus. Doc,” we cannot help regretting that the 
tests applied are not of wider range and more searching 
difficulty. If University distinction is to carry with it any 
speciality of rank and influence in the world of art, every 
possible precaution should be taken against the chance of its 
frivolous or unworthy bestowal. 

But if there be this difficulty and uncertainty where tests 
of merit are applied, what shall be said of those wretched 








impostures, the Lambeth degrees, for which not the smallest 
demonstration of ability is required? Incredible as it may 
appear in this practical country, it is nevertheless a fact, 
that his Grace of Canterbury may legally, if so minded,—and 
for aught we know, daily does,—confer the degrees of “ Doctor 
of Music” and “Doctor of Medicine” on anybody who can prove 
his ability—to practice the art of his choice, think you, incredu- 
lous reader /—by no means ;—but simply to pay the sum of 
fifty pounds, or thereabouts, for the distinction! So that, in 
the face of common-sense, and to the personal danger of Her 
Majesty’s lieges, the primate may, at any moment, unkennel 
on society any number of Mus. Does., to whom the resolution 
of a discord may be a direful mystery, or M.D’s,, utterly in- 
nocent of the difference between tetanus and tartar-emetic ! 
Incredible as is such a system, it is still more incredible that 
people can be found willing to avail themselves of it. And 
yet we know there are men of such feeble consciousness of 
merit that they will condescend to sneak into importance on 
the shoulders of this miserable sham! The thing is altogether 
a reproach to the intelligence of the age, and should be at 
once abolished. If “degrees” in music are worth retain- 
ing, they should be confined to the Universities which profess, 
and in some sort practise, enquiry into the merits of the 
candidates. If the Universities will not interfere in the mat- 
ter themselves, it certainly seems desirable that the existin, 
Parliamentary Commission should examine the propriety o: 
stopping these Canterbury be-Doctorings, which commenced 
in an ecclesiastical juggle, and are perpetuated to the establish- 
ment of a titular equality between the merest quack and the 
ablest practitioner of his art. 





MADAME MARIE CABEI. 


Tus celebrated singer has been engaged by M. Perrin for 
five years, at a salary of forty thousand franes annually, with 
three months’ congé. Madame Cabel is to perform during the 
first year of her engagement at the Thédtre-Lyrique, the scene 
of her first Parisian triumphs. She will then be transferred to 
the Opéra-Comique. The répertoire of Madame Cabel is to be 
selected by herself—a reserve being made in favour of Meyer- 
beer’s ZL’ Etoile du Nord, in which opera, if required by the 
direction, she is to appear at the Opéra-Comique at any time 
she may be called upon. In that case, sid a lieu (no “ Y¥-grec”), 
she is to receive an additional gratuity of seven thousand francs, 
A new opera is to be composed expressly for Madame Cabel’s 
début at the Opéra-Comique. 

The engagement was signed last week by M. Perrin, who 
came to London on purpose, and returned to Paris forthwith. 
Having been accorded the privilege of the Thédtre-Lyrique, M, 
Perrin, whose management of the Opéra-Comique has been 
marked by signal success, has now two theatres under his 
control. It remains to be seen whether he can make himself 
ubiquitous, and set them both a-going, Now that he has got 
Marie Cabel, he should look out for a tenor, as good in pro- 
portion, We wish he may get one, 








Forzign Mustcat Coprricut.—On Thursday next the 
decision of the House of Lords will be given on this important 
subject, in the case of Boosey and Jefferys. 
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REVIEWS. 


“Mancn From ‘Tannnavser.’” By Richard Wagner. 
J. J. Ewer and Co. 


As, according to some German transcendentalists, it is the mission 
of Mr. Richard Wagner to announce to the world the “music of the 
future,” he merits attention. “But for that we should have dismissed 
the present composition with a liné, which is as ‘much as it is really 
worth, A more common-place, lumbering, and awkward thing of its 
kind we never perused. That, however, Our readers may not accuse 
us of prejudice, we shall present them with a specimen. Here, for 
instance, is a lofty example of the “music of the future,” which no one 
but Dr. Liszt is profound enough to understand. 













































































































































































































































































Towards the end, this puerile, Frenchified, patchy tune is resumed, 
with ali the pomp and stridency of the Wagnerian full orchestra (by 
which we mean one much noisier and much thinner than the legitimate 
full orchestra.) The rest of the march, in¢luding some school-boy 

rogressions, laid down with an infinite quantity of swagger and 
mbast, is quite worthy of the above; and, at the end, the violins are 
screaming up to B flat in a/¢., with this kind of passage :— 


aopestbe renter | 
ev 


as is Mr. Wagner's frequent and disagreeable custom. There is a 
“fature” for you—oh! musicians! Surely the “as(s) in presenti” ig 
preferable. 









































‘Tae CELEBRATED QUARTET FROM VERDI'S ‘RIGOLETTO.” Trans- 
cribed for the Pianoforte by Jules Benedict, Boosey and Sons. 
THOSE young ladies who, after seeing Mario in Rigoletto at the 

Opera, are desirous of recalling some of the pleasant sensations they 





experienced, will do well to possess themselves of this “ transeription” 
of the prettiest and most dramatic piece of music in the work—the 
quartet, or rather double duet, in the last scene, which is so admirably 
sung and acted by Mdlle. Nantier Didiée and Mario inside, and by 
Mad. Bosio and Ronconi outside, the dwelling-place of peer or 
rather Sparafucile, the assassin. The whole quartet is faithfully té- 
duced for the pianoforte, and preceded by an introduction, based upon 
the popular ait, “La donna é mobile.” Mr. Benedict fias done his 
work ably, aa is his custom; arid the piece is showy and effective, while 
easy enough to come within the means of performers of moderate skill. 
It is, in short, an attractive morceau de sulon, 
Jules Brissac. 


* Leonre” —Nocturne. Boosey and Sons. 


In A flat, with an episode in E—easy and commonplace, but by no 
means un aceful—stylo, melody, ornaments and accompaniments as 
“old as the hills’—a notéurno, in short, of the received pattern, of 
which doubtless some hundreds, neither better nor worse, are in 
existence, 

“ CanaBRalsE,” for Piano; “ Baztapz,” ditto.— By Rosenhain 
Boosey and Sons, 


The “Calabraise”’ is a bagatelle, from the studied simplicity of which 
the taste and ingenuity of a musician peep out more than once, and 
are gratefully recognized. There is a good deal of character in the 
first subject in C, (whether of the Calabria or the Abrazza sort’ matters 
little) ;, while the second theme, in A minor; where the melody is: first 
given in the bass, is extremely quaint. The whole is written. with that 
care and neatness which Herr Rosenhain never fails to bestow even on 
his smallest pieces. We wish as much could be said of one out of ond 
hundred of the bagatelles with which our miusic-presses are teeming. 
The “ Ballade” is also a pretty trifle—a kind of pastoral in © major, 
with another yery quaint episode in E minor, terminating with ‘a brilk 
liant coda. The first melody is natural and pleasing, and. the accom- 
paniments at each recurrence of it are cleverly varied. The whole is 
easy to play, but scarcely easy enough for so brief and unpretending 
movement. For this, however, no real amateur will reproach the 
composer, 


‘*WIESBADEN Gator.” By Waldmuller. Boosey and Sons. 


The “ Wiesbaden Galop” may possibly sound new at Wiesbaden, 
but here it will strike every one as very old-a sort of rechauffé of 
themes, gathered from other sources, and not snfficiently altered to 
prevent them from being reco When the copyright act is 
cleared up and explained, some clause might be introduced to prevent 
composers from committing piracy on each other—since, if authors 
may be pilfered with impunity, it little matters whether it be by music- 
vendors without capital or music-makers without ideas, 


“Ta Fascrnation.”—Polka. By Victor. Boosey and Sons. 


We cannot compliment ‘ Victor” on a.victory. There is no kind of 
fascination in his polka, which is made up for the most.part of the 
chromatic scale, twisted about in all manner of ways. Unless in that 
time so mystically announced by the author of Modern German Music, 
Recollections and Criticisms, (“ There comes a time at which the power 
of ugliness to charm’? &e.,) we see little chance for the polka of Hert 
Victor gaining any admirers out of his own immediate circle. With 
the method employed by this composer, a thousand polkas might be 
manufactured out of the chromatic scale, one more worthless than the 
other. “La Fascination,” in short, is what the author above cited 
would denominate a “lean”? polka. 


“THe QuEen or A Day.”—Quadrille. By Edward Franéis Fitzwilliam. 
Boosey and Sons, 


It will not be forgotten that a very pretty opera, called The! Queen 

a Day , the music by Mr, E. F, Fitzwilliam, was produced, Aaa d 
at the Haymarket tre, some time ago. The themes of the present 
quadrilles are selected from that opera. They are, however, very ill- 
suited for such a purpose, and are much more graceful a: effective in 

the place where they originally stand. Except the opening of No. $ 
(“Sir Henry de Vere’) there is not one danceable figure in the eet. The 
system of making quadrilles, etc., out of operas isa badone; and ite 
effect was never shown more plainly than in the present case, where 
some really nice music is rendered almost wholly uninteresting. By the 
way, what does Mr. Fitzwilliam intend by the following curious pro- 
gression of harnrony—Figure 5—" Turnwell?” : 
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Tt seems to us rather “turn ill” than “turn well”. 








“Horst High THE Frac aGatn”—New National Song—Sung by 
Mr. Charles Cotton, Composed by E. J. Loder. Z. T. Purdy. 


Mr. Lopgr is an old and hearty singer of national songs, and his 
strain in the present instance is vigorous and stirring. Musically 
speaking, there is no particular point to notice in this composition. The 
words of Dr. J. R. Wreford involve a patriotic Philippic (or rather 
Nicholaic) against the Russian bear, with some appropriate homage to 
the unconquerable nature of the British Flag, not forgetting a compliment 
to France, “ our brave ally.” 





“To Arms.” Composed by Stephen Glover. Z. T. Purday. 
AnotuER of Dr. Wreford’s patriotic songs, and a spirited one. The 
music is bold, but by no means remarkable for novelty, At the pre- 
sent time, however, ‘“‘ England’s patriotic appeal to her sons against the 
Russian despot,” would be sure to find a multitude of echoes, and 
Dr. Wreford’s lyric plenty of declaimers, were the music even less 
attractive. 


** Dreux VatsEs MELANCOLIQUES,” for the pianoforte. By Frederic 
Chopin. J.J. Ewer and Co. ; Wessel and Co, 

THESE waltzes, which were written in the album of a certain Countess 
P—(Chopin was a great man for the ladies, and especially for coun- 
tesses, duch » pri , and so forth)—in 1844, three or four 
years before the death of the composer, having never been published in 
his lifetime, will be a bonne bouche for the admirers of the romantic 
and Polish ecmposer. They are full of that tender languor for which all 
his music is characterised, and, moreover, are charming examples of his 
style. The first is in F minor, the second in B minor. Both are very 
short, and, for Chopin, uncommonlyeasy. As the mere announcement 
of their publication, will make ail pianists—aimateur or professional— 
anxious to possess them, we shall not attempt to describe them. And, 
indeed, there is no further description required, when we have said 
that they are pure Chopin—Chopin in his simplest and least affected 
mood, though as plaintive and eentimental as ever, if not as “ swoony” 
—as the author of Modern German Music, Recollections, and Criticisms 
would say. In the one in F minor we find our old friend— 
































which is always weleoome—as Chopin—often as it occurs. 


“To Horsz, To Horse”—“ On, 14D MY FaTE BEEN JOINED WITH 

THINE”—“ AWAY, GAY JLANDSCAPES’—“MaIp, oF ATHENS”— 

“ FAREWELL, IF EVER FONDEST PRAYER”’—“ THOUGH THE DAY 

OF MY DESTINY’S OVER’—‘‘ WHEN WE TWO PaRTED.” From a 

work entitled An Evening with Byron. Composed by George Linley. 

Campbell, Ransford, and Co. 

WE presume these musical illustrations of some of Lord Byron’s 
most beautiful lyrics are intended for an entertainment made up, like 
the late Mr. Wilson’s Night with Burns, of monologue and song. Mr. 
Linley has evidently taken great pains with them, and has been more 
happily inspired than usual with his subject. Some of the songs are 
very pretty, and one or two extremely graceful. “To horse, to horse, 
my coal black steed,” has been set with a great deal of spirit; and for 
expressive melody, united to a carefully written accompaniment, “Oh! 
had my fate been joined with thine,” deserves especial notice. ‘* Away, 
ye gay landscapes” is flowing, but the second part of the melody is 
hardly so good as the first. he “Maid of Athens,” though a clever 
song, does not strike us as set ina tone characteristic of the words; 
the opening in A minor is too plaintive for the half-playful style which 





the poet assumes in his address to the Grecian damsel. “ Farewell, if 
ever fondest pray’r” is not without merit, but the return to the subject 
is more singular than orthodox :— 
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‘Though the day of my destiny’s over,” in A flat, is one of the most 
attractive and neatly accompanied of the set. The most likely to be 
popular, however, although not the most original, is “When we two 
parted,” which is set with equal good taste and simplicity, and if 
taken into consideration by a skilful ballad-singer, can hardly fail to 


become a favourite, both in concert and drawing-room. Altogether, 
these songs do Mr, Linley much credit. ‘ 





MELODIES oF IRELAND AND ScoTLanpD.—An entertainment 
with the above title was given, on Monday week, at Willis’s 
Rooms, by Mrs. F, E. Grosvenor, and attracted a numerous 
audience. The first part of the programme was devoted to Irish 
song, and the second to Scotch. The lecture is written in a 
most agreeable manner, and contains some new and appropriate 
anecdotes of national customs and manners, Between the parts, 
Mrs, Grosvenor made a divergency with English melody, an 
sang Dr. Arne’s “ The Soldier Tir’d,” and “ The Hunting Song,” 
the last being encored. The fair lecturer speaks well, and 
sings with taste, and the “Melodies of Ireland and Scotland” 
may be commended as worth the notice of lovers of national 
song. 

AmeERsHAM.—Two concerts were given here on the 4th instant at 
the Town Hall in this quiet old country town, by Mr. W. H. Birch 
the respected organist, in aid of the fund now being raised for the 
benefit of the wives and children of the soldiers ordered to the east. 
The principal vocalists were Miss Lizzy Stuart, from London, Mrs. 
Hancock, from Uxbridge, and Messrs. Knowles, Marriott, Mudge, and 
Bridgwater, from the Chapel Royal, Windsor, The instrumentalists 
were Herr Nurich, who performed two solos on the violin, and Mr. 
Range who played solos on the flute. Miss Lizzy Stuart sang “ Annie 
Laurie,” and “ Bonnie Dundee,” and the four-part songs of Hatton were 
effectively sang there by the four gentlemen from the Chapel Royal. Several 
choruses and madrigals were effectively rendered by the united choirs 
of the Uxbridge Harmonic and the Amersham Choral Societies. Mr. 
W. H. Birch conducted, and his MS. overture, which was fairly per- 
formed by the band, was listened to with interest. We trust the con- 
cert will prove remunerative, but we fear the nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood did not feel so warm or sanguine in the cause as their 
more humble neighbours, or those whose kindly feelings prompted them 
to risk the expenses of a large concert for so admirable an object. 


Baron Cerxi’s Matingze Mvsicaze was held at Willis’s Rooms on 
Monday, the 8rd_instant. The singers were Madame Persiani, Miss 
Stabbach, Miss Milla, Miss Tudor, Signors Belletti and Gardoni, Mr. 
Herberte, and Mr. Allan Irving ; the instrumentalists, Herr Ries and 
Signor Bazzini (violin), and Mdile. Caroline Valentin and Mr. Maurice 
Levy (pianoforte). Baron Celli supplied six morceaur for the pro- 
gramme—duetto ‘ L’Invito Amoroso,” sung by Misses Milla and 
Tudor; Arietta Scherzosa, “Le Modisto” (MS.), by Miss Stabbach; 
Melodia, “Tl Delirio d’Amore,” by Madame Persiani;  terzetto, 
“T Capanari,” by Messrs. Allan Irving and Herberte and Signor Bel- 
letti; terzetto, “ Le Tre Prigionere,” by Madame Persiani and Misses 
Milla and Tudor; and terzetto, “ Fra l’ombre tacite” (nell’ opera della 
Secchia Papita), by Madame Persiani, Signor Belletti, and Mr, Herberte. 
Madame Persiani was loudly encored in the Melodia, “ Il Delirio 
d’Amore,” which she sang with wonderful brillancy, The terzetto, 
“I Capanari,” was much admired, and well sung, Méile. Caroline 
Valentin and Mr. Maurice Levy executed one of Mozart’s duets for two 
pianofortes with great spirit, and Signor Bazzini +4 his Souvenirs 
de la Favorita on the violin with immense applause. Mr. Maurice Levy 
also performed a “ Grande Marche” of his composition, which was’ 
received with favour. Signors Fossi and Li Calsi and Mr. Maurice Levy 
were the conductors, The concert attracted a large attendance to 
Willis’s Rooms, 
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MADEMOISELLE VERNETTI ParavaLu, prima donna from the 
theatres of Milan, Venice, and Turin, gave an Evening Concert 
on Wednesday, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover ee 
It was Mdlle. Paravalli’s first appearance in London, and she 
had for supporters Mesdames Taccani Comtesse Tasca, Marietta 
Albini de Vellani, Annie de Lara, Cesarini, Julie Mouat, Milla, 
Blanche Tudor, Signori Flavio and Onorati, and Messrs. George 
Tedder and Charles Cotton, as vocalists; and Mrs. Hales—late 
Miss Stevens—(pianoforte), and the Brothers Holmes (violin), 
as instrumentalists. The fair débutante, though decidedly clever, 
is hardly in the zenith of her power. Malle. Paravalli’s voice 
exhibits unmistakable traces of being worn ; but she showed, 
nevertheless, that her style and method were good. This was 
amply demonstrated in her first song, “ Casta Diva,” from Vorma, 
which was sung with skill, and encored. Mdlle. Paravalli con- 
tributed largely to the programme, and introduced a pretty 
yo ballad of her own composition, called “The Rose and 
the Heart.” 


Mr. W. H. Hotmes’ Pianororte Concerts.—The third and 
last was as interesting as the others, and attracted as large and 
fashionable an audience to the Hanover Square Rooms. As the 
programme included no less than twenty-two pieces, it is impop- 
sible to give a detailed account of it. A masterly and ingenious 
Fantasia con Fuga, composed by Mr. Cipriani Potter, and ad- 
mirably executed by Messrs. S. J. Noble and W. H. Holmes, 
began the concert; and a brilliant and effective duet for two 
pianofortes, by the same eminent musician, was equally well 
played by the composer and the concert-giver. Mr. Macfarren’s 
fine quintet in G minor, for piano, violin, viola, violoncello, and 
double-bass, was attempted by Messrs. Gibson, Foalkes, Adling- 
ton, Schroeder, and Blakestons, all students of the Academy, and 
the first a pupil of Mr. Holmes. Mendelssohn’s joyous Allegro 
Brillante, too, in A (Op. 92), was executed with infinite spirit by 
Mrs, John Macfarren (who is steadily advancing in her profes- 
sion) and Mr. Holmes. Mr. Holmes himself introduced a new 
and ingenious capriccio on themes from Tancredi; a graceful 
romance, Dewx Minutes, for two pianofortes and four players 
(Messrs, Maine, T. Chatterton, Noble, and Holmes); and 
some pianoforte solos, including a romance by John Field, 
and three pieces of his own—Scottish Chimes, Chimes of England, 
and Prince of Wales’ March. His pianoforte playing, as usual, 
was finished, elegant, and spontaneous—real fogitimate playing, 
and nothing less. Besides the above, fantasias on the harp (Mr. 
J.B. Chatterton), horn (Mr. C. Harper), piano (Miss Southgate), 
clarinet (Mr. Lazarus), and violin (Mr. H. Blagrove), were 
contributed; besides a tarantella for four players on two pianos 
(Miss Vinning, Messrs. Holmes, Pegler, and Noble); the adagio, 
scherzo, and pone from a very clever clarinet sonata (Messrs. F. 
Weber and Lazarus); Mr. Pegler’s serenade, The Vight Dancers, 
for four performers on two pianofortes (the composer, Messrs. 
Holmes, Noble, and Douce); and a number of vocal pieces, by 
Mrs. F. Taylor, Miss Lascelles, and Madame Weber, including a 
glee and a four-part song by Messrs. Foster, Land, M. Smith, 
and Lawler. Mr.-S. J. Noble was the conductor. Mr. Land 
accompanied Mrs. Taylor in a song of his own. These concerts, 
which were chiefly instituted by Mr. Holmes, to make his friends 
and the public acquainted with the progress of his own pupils, 
have been eminently and deservedly successful. 

Sieyor Paaat’s Matiner.—This took place on Tuesday, at 
the residence of Mr. C. Salaman. Signor Paggi, a new comer, 
is one of the best oboists we have heard. iis tone is mellow 
and agreeable, his style pure, and his execution irreproachable. 
These good i were developed in several pieces—the most 
striking of which were a song without words, entitled JZ Rim- 
provero, and a brilliant fantasia, Rimembranze Napoletane, in the 
former of which the fine taste, and the latter the perfect 
mechanism, of Sig. Paggi was displayed to very eminent advan- 
tage. Sig. Pagzi also played three pieces (two melodies of 
Rossini, and a canzone of his own, entitled La Farfulletta), with 
gy success. He was greatly a in all his performances. 

ig. Poggi is a Neapolitan by birth, and is likely to make his 
way. He appears unassuming, as well as talented—which is 
another point in his favour, He was assisted by Miss Ellen 





Williams, Mad. Nissen, Miss L. Pyne, Mdlle. Vestvali, Mr. A. 
Irving, Sig. Bettini, and Sig. Ciabatta (vocalists); by Messrs. G. 
Osborne and C. Salaman (pianoforte), who each played a solo, 
besides a duet together; and Mr. John Thomas (harp). The 
concert gave great satisfaction. 


Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondent.)—It is five years 
since we were favoured with an opera company—either from 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, or the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden. In August and September, 1849, we had, first—the 
lamented Madame Sontag, with the strongest company that ever 
came from Mr. Lumley’s establishment, including Lablache and 
his son, Calzolari, Coletti, Belletti, etc., with fe to conduct ; 
Tolbecque to lead; Piatti, violoncello; Anglois, double bass ; 
and about seven or eight good performers on the other instru- 
ments—all from Her Majesty’s Theatre. Next, we had Alboni, 
assisted by Polonini, Tagliafico, etc., ete. This year, the lovers 
of Italian opera in Manchester have been hoping to see the 
troupe engaged by Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., comprising 
Mesdames Cruvelli, Marai, and Cotti ; Messrs. Tamberlik, Lu- 
chesi, Polonini, Tagliafico, and Susini, with Benedict to conduct, 
and Mr. Harris as régisseur, at our Theatre Royal in Italian 
Opera. But no! Last Saturday’s Guardian announced the 
whole party as engaged for one concert / at our Concert Hall! 
which precludes their engagement at the Theatre Royal, or an 
other place in Manchester this season! Thus, unless the Fren 
Opera comes, or the Royal Opera Drury Lane Company, the 
lovers of opera here are condemned to another barren season. 
Nothing of musical interest has occurred lately. 


Prior Park Exursition.—(From a Correspondent.)—The students 
of the College of St. Peter and St. Paul, Atcombe, Stroud, gave their 
annual exhibition on Tuesday last. The entertainment was superior to 
the generality of college performances, and the selection of music far 
from uninteresting. As the Musical World is more devoted to the 
notices of musical than dramatie performances, I shall confine my re- 
marks to the musical portion of the entertainment; but cannot refrain 
from observing what an excellent comic actor Mr. Coxon proved himself 
to be by his impersonation of Scapin in Moliére’s comedy of that name. 
A word of praise is also due to Master Welman, who delivered Beattie’s 
poem “The Hermit” with great effect. The performance began with 
the chorus “Away, away,” from Masaniello, which went well, but 
would have produced a better effect had it been sung with more spirit. 
Next came “ Va pensiero,” from Verdi’s Nabucco, which was well sung 
by the chorus. Bishop’s quartet, ‘Sleep, gentle lady,” introduced a 
young gentleman (Master Rooker) whose contralto voice and expressive 
style won golden opinions. In the Preghiera from Mosé, Mr. Meade, 
who has a genuine bass voice, delivered. the solo, “ Dal tuo stellato 
soglio,” with effect. Master Young, a mere child, to whom the music 
of Eleia was allotted, has a pleasing well-trained voice, and acquitted 
himself well. Mr. Williams, who sang the tenor solo, was ‘suffering 
from nervousness to such a degree that it was painful to hear him. 
The chorus was excellent ; the prayer was warmly applauded. After 
the Polacca and a selection from Ernani, pierre Ay. the conspiracy 
scene, in which Signor Gavica sustained the character of Silva, the 
first part was brought toa close by Haydn’s “ The Heavens are telling.” 
The chorus was preceded by the recitatives “And God said” and “ 
splendour bright,” which were well delivered by Mr. Pitchford. 
Mozart’s “ Gloria in Excelsis” (Mass No. 12); a German duo; Keller’s 
“Lovely golden Light of Morning,” sung by Masters F. and G. Young; 
the chorus of Sbirri from Zucrezia Borgia; Alphonso’s solo “Si il 
furor di Borgia,” by Mr. Meade; the duet between him and Rusti- 
ghelli (Mr. Pitchford); Bishop’s glee “Though he be now,” by a 
chorus of twelve picked voices; and the chorus “Belo si celebre,” 
from Semiramide, were included in Part II. Prizes were distributed 
to the most deserving students. The two silver medals were awarded 
to Masters Welman and Jarrett, and the performance was brought to 
a conclusion by Rossini’s Hymn to Pio Nono. In the course of the 
entertainment, Mr, Williams played “A te, o cara” on the cornet-A- 
piston with applause. Mr, Esain, the Spanish pianist, also played, 
among other things, a galop of his own composition. The band was 
effective, and the general impression was that the performance reflected 
— on the choir and its zealous and pains-taking conductor, Mr, 

riest, 


The Brothers Wieniawski have returned from Posen, and, 
after a stay of a few days at Berlin, proceeded to Munich, : 
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Rome.—The Theatre of Apollo has opened with Verdi’s J due 
Foscari. The execution was good, and the prima-donna, Mad. 
Luxuro Pretti, was much applauded. Jinda di Chamouni is 
announced as the next opera. This will be followed by Signor 
Battista’s opera, Ermelinda, and a new opera, entitled Odio e 
Amore, written expressly for the theatre by Sig Defferari, the 
libretto by Romani. 

Isip.—On the 18th June the Argentina Theatre closed for 
the season. 

Nartes,—At the Theatre of San Carlo, Verdi's J/ Corsaro has 
been played with but little success. This disaster is attributed 
principally to the insufficiency of the singers in the principal 

rts, who were imperfect in the music and unable to cope with 

é exigencies of the score. Both the prima donna, Mad. 
De Rossi and Sig. Pancani, are described as having fallen off in 
the estimation of the public. Mad. Corrozzi-Zucchi is mentioned 
more favourably, and the tenor, Walter, sang his best. The de- 
corations were magnificent, but the music is weak and the 
instrumentation poor-—At the Teatro Nuovo, Verdi’s opera, 
Luisa Miller, has also been produced and condemned. In this 
instance the fault is attributed, not to the music, which has been 
successful all over Italy, nor to the singers, Mad. Cappelli, and 
Signors Brignoli and Villani, but to insutficiency of rehearsals, 80 
that singers and orchestra were at loggerheads throughout the 
performance ; the latter, more particularly, being described as 
superlatively bad. 

ILAN, July 18—(From our own Correspondent)—At the 
Teatro Santa Radegonda, a concert was given for the benefit of 
Signor Poletti, several artists assisting gratuitously. The flautist, 
Signor Briccialdi, obtained the “honours” of the évening. 
Signora Ersilia Pratesi (mezzo soprano), and Signora Amalia 
Diamonti (contralto), made their first public appearance, They 
were encouraged by the audience, although it was evident 
that the studies of both these young artists were far from being 
completed. 

On Saturday, the 8th instant, the first representation of Lucia 
was given with Signora A. Fumagalli, the tenore Sarti, the 
barytone Sabatini, and the basso Ledetti. The general execu- 
tion was far from being satisfactory. The barytone, Sabatini, 
was indisposed, and incapable of doing justice to his part. - The 
roa Lodetti, being a comprimario, but little was expected 

m him. 

The Elisabetta af Donizetti, and Fontana, his pupil, has been 
in rehearsal for some time. 

The Teatro Carcano was re-opened on the 9th instant, with 
Verdi’s Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Signora Eufrosina Marecolini; 
Macbeth, Signor Prattico; Macduff, Signor Vincenzo Magsini, 
Banquo, the Spanish basso profondo, N. Llorens. The voice of 
the prima donna has lost its freshness: nevertheless, she was ap- 
plauded. The barytone, Prattico, might sing much better. The 
tenore, Massini, has a good voice, and has made progress since 
he last sang in Milan. The basso profondo, Liorens, was also 
fayourably received. He hag a telling voice, and has succeeded 
in establishing himself as a favourite. He has, however, much 
to learn, Verdi's J Masnadieri was produced on the evening of 
the 12th instant, with Madame Mauri Ventura, and the Signori 
Petrovich, Ippolito, and Llorens. Several years have elapsed 
since Signora Ventura commenced her career: her voice is not 
bad, but her intonation is faulty iu the extreme. Her acting is 
certainly original! The tenore, Petrovich, has a voice of good 
quality, and sufficiently robust for large theatres. But he, like 
pany others in this country, has acquired the bad habit of 
orcing his voice beyond its natural powers, more especially in the 
upper uotes, which will doubless, ere long, prove injurious. The 
basso centrale, Signor Ippolito, has not a bad voice, but he does 
not know how to make use of it. The basso profends, Llorens, 
was also applauded in this opera. The promised new opera of 


the Neapolitan composer, Rieschi, is expected soon. 

The young maestro, Emanuele Muzio (pupil of Verdi), and the 
author of several works, has been engaged to compose a new 
opera for the Scala, to be performed during the coming carnival. 

he celebrated tenor, Calzolari, has been engaged for the I, R. 
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theatres in this city, and will sing in the new opera of Luigi 


Ricct, in the season of next spring. Signor Borachi, the new 
impresario, of these Royal Theatres, left hence a few days ago 
for Paris and London. 

Rio Janeiro—The company engaged for Italian opera is 
composed of Mad, Zecchini (Mad, Oharton is also expected 
shortly with Sig. Bouché), Mad. Oasaloni, and Signori Laboccetta, 
Gentile, Arnaud, Zati, Whitworth, Ferrante and Barbieri. The 
dilettanti are much annoyed that they could not have Mad. De la 
Grange, although she had been offered eight hundred pounds a 
month, two clear benefits, equivalent to two thousand pounds, all 
travelling expenses for herself and five other persons, with 4 car- 
riage and house. All the above named artists were well received 
on their arrival, and the opera chosen for their début was Doni- 
zetti’s Elisir d’Amore. Mad. Zecchini was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, and Sigs. Ferranti and Laboccetta also came in for a good 
share of the honours: The second opera produced was Zrnani, in 
which the baritone, Arnaud, was highly successful. The third 
opera was Rossini’s Cenerentola, in which Mad. Casaloni created 
quite a furore, She was recalled six times during the perform- 
ance. The ballet company has not yet arrived, but is expected 
very shortly. 

Rorrerpam.—(From a Correspondent.)—The great Festival 
for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the “Society for the Advance- 
ment of Music” took place on Thursday, 13th July, Friday, and 
Saturday, and consisted in three grand concerts on the first ay ; 
a festival overture (for the occasion) by Hutehenruyter (the 
musical conductor of the Rotterdam concerts), a very clever and 
admirably scored work, was followed by Handel’s Israel in Egypt; 
Soli—Mesdames Ney, Dolby, Offermanns Hoven, an essrs. 
Roger, Pischeck, and Formes. Chorus of 700 and orchestra of 
200, conducted by M. Verhulst (the overture by the composer 
Hutehenruyter). Miss Dolby sang well, and the best, but ap 
extempore cadenza which she was guilty of was out of place. 
Malle. Ney was so much out of her element that the duo for two 
soprani finished in the middle, and was begun again, which did 
not prevent her making several more gross mistakes. The 
choruses. went well to , 4 orchestra ; but Verhulst is a young 
conductor, The second day, Friday, brought. us Haydn's 
Jahreszeiten (The Seasons), which went considerably better 
than the oratorio by Handel. Always excepting Roger’s sliding 
and skating, and singing false, they sang some things admirably, 


-but were by no means unexceptionable. The enthusiasm of the 


audience was enormous, and the joy about their festival quite 
naive, juvenile, and refreshing for a London used-up man, All 
the streets were decorated with flags, The building is, although 
temporary (admirably fitted for sound), chastely ornamented ; 
and, as Sterndale Bennett said to me, “They do these things 
better than we.” All the inhabitants smile and bow to the 
strangers, and a more amiable reception visitors never received 
anywhere. The lower classes sing and dance in the streets for 
joy, and every one tries to be serviceable to you, Miss Dolby 
is enchanted with them, and says the same. Ulpminstions 
fireworks, Vauxhalls, and military mysic meet you at al 
corners. All distinguished German fam Ath and critics are 
here. Van Baalen, the eminent bookseller, is the soul 
of all, from A. to Z, and. deseryes unlimited praise; the 
arrangements for access, etc. ete. are admirably conducted, 
with politeness unlimited, The greatest liberality aud generosity 
are displayed in all and everything. Verhulst’s Psalm (cxly.) 
is clever, but exceedingly Mendelssohnian (borrowing an 
having are two). The 9th went “tant bien que mal,” but is too 
difficult to demand a lenient criticism. Lubeck played well, but 
Coenen like a barrel-organ. Malle. Ney sang brilliantly, but 
not always in time—Mdme, Offermanris De Hoven tike a 
thorough musician. The hall, 300 fect long, 90 broad, and 
impeupey high, a well bien ss face 
ONIGSBERG.—F raulein Johanna Wagner has. produced a, 

sensation as Ciytemnestra, in Gites 5 than Aulis. ihe 

Arx-14-CuAPeLLE.—Herr Pischeck has concluded his engager 
ment, and Fraulein Lei bard is at preesht the atteactlony e 
has been favourably received by. the Frequapters of the opera, 
who consist mostly of ei ne and French, and who, by the way, 
manifest a marked partiality for Mozart's works, 
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Berun.—(From our own Correspondent).—Since the conclusion 
of the opera season, the entertainments at the Royal Opera House 
have consisted mostly of ballets. As there area great number 
of strangers at present here, and the weather is very bad, the 
attendance, contrary to expectation, has been tolerably good. 
On the other hand, the summer theatres, which, since last year, 
have gradually risen in public favour, have been very unfortu- 
nate. The company at the splendid Park Theatre, in the 
Wilhelm Stadt, has been compelled, on several occasions, to 
remove in the middle of the performance from the summer to 
the winter theatre. The same holds good of Kroll’s establish- 
ment, where the entertainments have been given in the 
Konigsaal. 

Srutrearp.—Herr Steger, the tenor, from Vienna, has ap- 

ared in Masaniello, Raoul, Edgar, and Arnold (in the trio 
from Wilhelm Tell). M. Adolphe Adam’s Giralda has been 
represented with suecess. The season was brought to a close on 
the 28th of June, with Der Prophet, On the 15th August, M. 
Meyerbeer’s new opera, Der Stern des Nordens (L’ Etoile du Nord), 
will be put in rehearsal.—Mad. Marlow is engaged for ten years, 
with the promise of a considerable pension on the expiration of 
that period. Herr Kiicken has gone to the fashionable bathing 
place of Nordeney, where he intends spending the vacation. 

CassEL.—Dr. Spohr, with his family, has gone to spend a 
short time in Switzerland, In Berne, the Verein fiir altclassische 
Musik, under the direction of Herr Edele, gave a performance, 
in honour of the respected composer, of his oratorio Letzte Dinge 
(Last Judgment), in the Cathedral church, and the Liedertafel 
afterwards serenaded him. 

Fiorence.—The anonymous composer of Matilde de Galigari, 
just performed at the Teatro-Nuovo, proves to be the Marchese 
Azzolino. 

‘TarestE.—At the Teatro-Mauroner the Zingara (Bohemian Girl), of 
Balfe, has been re-produced with the most splendid success, every piece 
having been warmly applauded. Only a few months have elapsed since 
its first brilliant reception in this city during the last Carnival. A 
greater “honour” than this could not have been conferred upon its 
composer. The prima donna, Signora Brignoli Ortolani, the tenore 
Mazzoleni, and the basso Della Costa, were enthusiastically applauded. 
The new opera in four parts, Bianea Cappello, of the young 
maestro, Alberto Randegger (a Triestino), one of the favourite pupils of 
Signor Luigi Ricci, was represented for the first time on the 8th with 
success. composer was called no less than fourteen times during 
the evening. The artists were the Signore Brignoli Ortolani (Bianca), 
Carolina Berini (Piero Bonaventuri), the tenore Remorini (Francesco 
Fa barytone F, Della Costa (Cappello), and Carapia (Mon- 

‘one. 

ANOVER.—Friiulein Tomala, from Pesth, is engaged for next season 
as is also Fraulein Schwarzbach. The latter, however, does not appear 
inclined to fulfil her contract. The Count von Platen and Herr Capell- 
meister Fischer haye returned from their journey in search of novelty 
and are said to haye concluded engagements wi'h several talented 
artists. 

HamavreH.—Mad. Herman-Czillag took leave here as Abigaii, in 

‘abucodonosor, She has been succeeded by Mad. Schreiber-Kireh. 
berger. Masaniello has been given for the benefit of Herr Heer, 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


IGNOR GIULIO REGONDI has removed to 22, 
Manchester-street, Manchester-square. 


O COUNTER TENOR SINGERS.—There is a Vacancy 
for an Alto Voiee in the Choir of Winchester Cathedral. Candidates 
should be familiar with the Choral Service, and able to read music with 
facility. Persons of inferior qualifications need not apply. For par- 


ONCERTS or ENTERTAINMENTS in the PRO- 
VINCES.—Mr. Jonny Bracroye (late Manager of Mr, John 
Parry’s Entertainment) will be happy to undertake the arrangement and 
management of any musical tours in the ensuing Autumn and Winter. 
All applications to be addressed to Mr. John Blagrove, 71, Mortimer- 
reet, Cayendish -square, 














(CpRGAN CONCERT.—Mr. W. T. Best has the honour 
to announce that he will give a MORNING PERFORMANCE 
upon the Large Organ built by Messrs. Walker, fot Huddersfield, at 
the Manufactory, 27, Francis-street, Tottenham Court-road, on Sharelag 
next, July 27th. The programme includes J. 8. Bach’s Pastorale 
Fuga; an Organ Composition by Schumann; and Handel’s 2nd 
Organ Concerto. A limited number of Tickets may be had upon 
application to Messrs. Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, on 
Wednesday next. To commence at Two o’clock. 





HARMON LUMS. — Caution. — George Luff and Son, 
makers to Her Majesty of the only Real Harmonium, to prevent 
the sale of interior imitations, have reduced their prices, both for sale or 
hire. 

PIANOFORTES, with increased and more equalized power of tone, 
superior touch, and great durability, in every variety and price, for sale, 
hire, exchange, or exportation, George Luff and Son, 103, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


\HE SAXOPHONE.—Ropatt, Rosz, Carreg, and Co., 
100, New Bond street, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax's new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. “These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, Ja voia expressive.”—Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 


RUpALL, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax; to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great ibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, be 

that fxs 








had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Man 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 


HE LONDON ORCHESTRA.—Conduetor, Mr. Frank 

Mori; Leader, Mr. Thirlwall; Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, Baumann, 
Remusat, Lovell Phillips, Mount, Tolbecque, Nadaud, Payton, Mann, 
Carrodus, Vogel, D, Godfrey, Cioffi, re, Chipp, ner Russell, 
Antoine, Guest, Standen, N. Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, F. Godfrey, 
Gleadow, Anderson, &e, This celebrated Orchestra can now be engaged 
for Oratorios, Operas, and Concerts, in town or country, All eommu- 
nications to be addressed to Mr. A, Guest, Hon. Seg. 1, n 
Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or to Messrs. Cramer, 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EPAIRS of STRINGED, REED, and BRASS MU$I- 

CAL INSTRUMENTS. — Messrs. Boosey and Sons beg to 
announce to the musigal profession and the public, that, to enable them 
to execute repairs in the best possible manner, they have recently engaged 
from Germany one of the most skilful European artisans to superintend 
this department, and who thoroughly understands the mi lism of 
Musical Instruments of every description and model. P x 
intrusting the most valuable instruments to Messrs. Bocsey and Sons, 
may rely upon their being treated with a care and efficiency ed 
in London. Boosey and Sons, Musical Instrument Man 
28, Holles-street. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, and SOFT AND 

FAIR HANDS AND ARMS, are fully realized and sustained by 
the use of ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental 7 - 
tion, which, by its aetion on the pores and minute secretory vessels of the 
SKIN, promotes a healthy tone so essential to its general. well-being: and 








? 





the beauty of its appearance. Freckles, tan, pimples, spots, diseoloration, 
and other. cutaneoys visitations are eradicated by the Kanxpor, and give 
place to a radiant bloom and transparency of complexion, 

During the heat and dust of summer, and in cases of synburn, of 
insects, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have long and | ely 
been acknowledged,—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d, per bottle. 

Cavution.—The words Rownanps’ Katypor are on the of 


each bottle, and their signature, A. Rownanp & Sons, 
Garden, London, in red ink, at foot. 20, 





Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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496 THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


RAMER, BEALE and Oo., beg to announce that they 

have made arrangements with the following eminent Artistes to 

ive Oratorios and Concerts in the Provinces during October and 
ovember next :— 





RAMER, BEALE and Co., beg to announce that they 
have made arrangements with the following ore Artistes to 
give Operas and Concerts in the Provinces during August and September 





next :— 


Madame NOVELLO, 
Mrs. LOCKEY, 
Mrs. ENDERSSOHN, 
Mr. LOCKEY, 
Mr. HOBBS, 
Mr. H. PHILLIPS, 


AND 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
PIANISTE, 
Mr. J. L. HATTON. 
Conpvctor, 
Mr. LAND. 
All applications to be made, by letter, to Mr. WILLERT BEALE, 
201, Regent-street. 


O CHORAL SOCIETIES.—GOD SAVE THE 
QUEEN, newly harmonised, as sung at the opening of the 
Crystal Palace, June 10.—Messrs. CaMPBELI, RansForD, and Co. beg 
to acquaint the public, that from the numerous inquiries for the arrange- 
ment of the National Anthem, which gave such general satisfaction, 
under the able direction of M. Costa, they have published an edition 
suitable for private or public performance, price 1s. 6d.; separate voice 
parts may be had for the use of Choral Societies. Campbell, Ransford, 
and Co., 53, New Bond-street. 











Malle. CRUVELLI, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Mdlle. MARAT, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Madame COTTI, 

(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Signor LUCHESI, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera. ) 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Signor SUSINI, 

(From the. Royal Italian Opera.) 
Signor POLONINI, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
AND 


Signor TAMBERLIK, 

(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 

REGISSEUR, 
Mr. A. HARRIS, 
(From the Royal Italian Opera.) 
AND 
ConDucToR, 
M. JULES BENEDICT, 
All applications to be made, by letter, to Mr. WILLERT BEALE, 


Ne ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC, by aD A 


d. 201, Regent-street, 


UST PUBLISHED.—Cuarixs Ever’s CHANSONS 
D’AMOUR pour le PIANO. s. d 


No. 1.—Turquie__... eee eee 
», 2.—Provenge ary + 





T. or 8. gas 0 
Ballata, MS. ... 
Ballata, T. or S. 
Arietta 

Arietta, T. or 8. 
Melodia 

Canto popolare . 
Canto popolare . 


Era un sorriso 2. 
Tl fior della speranza ... 
Un uomo felice 

La Pellegrina 
Separazione 

L’ Amore 

Vorrei morir 

Un Bacio : 

Sonotto del dante 

O Giovinetta 

Lucietta 

O miei pensier 

La Ciambetta 

La pipa del nonno 
Ancora t’? amo 

Il nome di mia madre .. 
Canto e Ballo 

La Cerca he 

Tl Maggio . 
Pastorale Ys 

Tutto ritorna ... ‘ps 
La Gita in Gondola .., 
E quando dimorir ... 
Le due Fanguille ‘ 
Tl Canto del Menestrell 
La Rosa ey 

Ah non lasciarmi is 
La Pensierosa eee 
To t’amo oe 

La Boscajuola .. 

Tutti i sabati 

Speranza del mio cor 
Impressione 

Rimedio 

Impossibile 

Povera lingua mia 

La Rivale 

TL Mezzo-Giorno ‘ 
Tl Salice ela Tomba ... 


2 0 


» 3.—Russie see woe és 

» 4.—Suisse 

Complete, handsomely bound, illustrated, ‘gilt edges, 6s. 
EWER and CO., 390, Oxford-street. 


ERDI’S IL TROVATORE.—tThe complete sae 
Price 21s, 

Di due figli vivea padre beato ... Coro e Cavatina, B. 
Mori di paura un servo del conte . eS ake ee eee 
Tacea la notte placida . Scena e Cavatina, 8S. 
Deserto sulla terra sae . Scena e Romanza, T. 
Infida qual voce... _Beena © Terzetto 8. T. e Bar, 
Vedi! le fosche notturne spoglie ss a Coro di 
Stride la vampa__... mA oop Canzone, 3 
Mesta e la tua canzon ees ve Coro “4 
Condotta ell’ era in ceppi ... “Scena e "Racconto, MS. 
Mal reggendo all’ aspro assalto Scena e Duetto, MS. e T. | 
Il balen del suo sorriso—_ 
Ah se I error t’ ingombra 

pe io volgermi a quei_... 
E deggio e posso crederlo .., 
Or co oo dad ma fra poco 
Giorni poveri vivea 
Ah si ben mio coll’ essere io tuo 
D’ amor sull’ ali rosée 
Qual voce! come! tu donna? 
Se m’ amiancor .,., 
Parlar non vuoi? ... 
Ti scosta! non respingermi S 

BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street. 





Ballata 
Canzonetta 
Canto popolare . 
Canto popolare . 
Canto popolare . 
Canto popolare . 
Canto popolare . 
Canto popolare . 
Scena 4 due voci 
Duettino 

" Notturnino & due voci. 
A due voci 
Duetto... 
Duetto... 
Duetto... 
Duetto... 
Romanza 
Melodia 
Melodia 
Romanza 
Romanza 
Romanza 
Ave Maria 


CROMADAAS AH dO OLE Coe eb eH 0 co OF 
ScceoCCOOMCOCCOMMmCaCcocor? 


Canto popolare . . 
Canto popolare . 
Canto popolare . 
Canto popolare . 
Duetto “ 
Duetto Lm 
Duetto re. 
Canto popolare , 
Canto popolare , 
Canto popolare , 
Canto popolare . 
Romanza 
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